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HERE is in Canada, as there is also in Australia, 

South Africa, and Great Britain, and though 
somewhat more underground even in France, a 
small body of opinion which calls itself the “Stop 
The War Movement.” It is made up almost entirely 
of those whose adherence to socialism is so strong 
as to enable them to overlook the defects which 
appear so visible to other people in the internal and 
international policies of the U.S.S.R., and who main- 
tain that this is not only a capitalists’ war but is also 
in danger of becoming a war against the only true 
workers’ government in the world, as they are still 
pleased to consider the government of M. Stalin. 

It is to be feared that not all of these people 
are sincere, and that very few of them have any 
real idea of the practical consequences of the poli- 
cies which they are advocating. Last week we dis- 
cussed some of the more obvious consequences that 
would ensue from the surrender of Australia to Ger- 
many, as advocated by the Labor Party organization 
of New South Wales. This week we have to note a 
similar exhibition of inconsequence on the part of 
a group of delegates, not a majority, but said to rep- 
resent 1,323,000 members (not all of whom would 
necessarily be of the same mind as their representa- 
tives) of the Co-operatives of Great Britain. This 
group supported a resolution “condemning the war 
as imperialistic, demanding an immediate armistice, 
and calling for an international workers’ conference 
to insure that peace should be based on principles 
of justice.”” The chances of securing even an inter- 
national workers conference, to say nothing of a 
peace based on principles of justice, if Great Britain 
were to ask for an immediate armistice are so 
obviously non-existent that one wonders how even 
the most sentimental! of Co-operative enthusiasts 
could put themselves in so ridiculous a position. 

In England most of the resolutions of this kind 
are associated with a declaration hat there can be 
no enduring peace while the capitalist imperialist 
system continues. It is quite possible that their 
authors really believe that a surrender to Germany 
would put an end to the capitalist imperialist system 
in Great Britain, which is very probably the case, 
seeing that Germany both calls itself Socialist and 
has very thoroughly liquidated the rights of private 
property which are characteristic of the capitalist 
system. But they cannot fail to be aware that there 
is not the faintest possibility of their inducing a 
majority of the British people to accept the benefits 
of Socialism in that particular form; and their real 
objective is to so paralyze the war effort of the 
British Government that resistance to Germany, 
whether desired or not by the great majority of the 
British people, shall become impossible. 

We must assume that for their own safety they 
rely upon assurances from Moscow that the Germans 
will not be allowed to take possession of the British 
Isles and apply to them the benefits of German 
Socialism as they have already been introduced in 
Poland and Czecho-Slovakia; for otherwise the posi- 
tion of these eminent and devoted British Socialists 
under a German Gauleiter would be unenviable in 
the extreme. But to us these Russian assurances 
seem very dangerous things to rely upon. If we 
were in Great Britain we should feel very much 
safer from German maltreatment with the British 
Fleet and Air Force between us and Germany, than 
we should with any number of letters of recommend- 
ation to the German High Command, signed by M. 
Stalin, in our pockets, but with no Fleet and no air- 
planes to keep the Gauleiter at a respectful distance. 


Liberty in Canada 


HE same kind of people are doing the same kind 

of thing in Canada. The Canadian Tribune, 
which sub-heads itself “A Journal of Democratic 
Opinion,” has now attained its twelfth weekly issue 
n Toronto. It is supported, in part at least, by a 
staining fund which “has been undertaken by 
untley K. Gordon and Margaret Fairley.” It has 
o editorial principles to which it consistently 
heres. One of these is that Russia is always 
t, the other that Mr. Chamberlain is always 
ing. It complains of Mr. Chamberlain for not 

g gone to war over Manchukuo, Abyssinia, 
ho-Slovakia and Albania. It complains of him 
ving gone to war over Poland. It complains of 
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the treatment of neutrals by the British and 
French, but never of the treatment of neutrals by 
Russia’s associate, Germany. It is annoyed with Mr. 
Chamberlain for not giving more help to the Finns, 
just as it would have been annoyed with Mr. 
Chamberlain if he had given more help to the Finns, 
considering that they were fighting against Russia. 
It is very bitter about propaganda, except propa- 
ganda against capitalism, which is not propaganda 
at all. 

Oddly enough, the Canadian Tribune approves 
very highly of a speech of Ald. John Kerry, K.C., 
of Montreal, in which he paid a very earnest tribute 
to Russian diplomacy, but with the following inter- 
esting qualification: “Of course in saying this I 
am admittedly taking the narrow view that the first 
duty of a statesman is the welfare, the security and 
the prestige of his own country, and that broad 
generalities about humanitarian considerations, 
however useful in certain circles from the point of 
view of the propagandist, must play a secondary 
role.” We are in the fullest agreement with Ald. 
Kerry about Russian diplomacy as estimated accord- 
ing to this “narrow view;” but the people who are 
now associated with the Canadian Tribune have been 
assuring us for years, and are still assuring us, that 
“humanitarian considerations” are the very core 
and centre of Russian policy, and that Russia is 
the only country which, by reason of having no 
capitalists, is able at all times to work unselfishly 
for the good of the entire human race. 


How Far Can It Go? 


E FIND it extremely difficult, and we have no 

doubt that the authorities find it equally diffi- 
cult, to determine just how far the Canadian Tri- 
bune’s campaign can be carried on without offend- 
ing against the legitimate and necessary provisions 
of the Defence of Canada Regulations. The coun- 
try has just had an election, in which it returned by 
an enormous majority the party supporting the 
Government which put Canada into the war. Dur- 
ing that election there may have been compelling 
reasons, in the very nature of our democracy, for 
tolerating the candidacy and the arguments of per- 
sons who were desirous of stopping Canada’s par- 
ticipation in the war. The election is now over, and 
there is not the slightest prospect, for several years 
to come, of changing either the make-up of the new 
Parliament, or the determination to carry on the 
war which animates the overwhelming majority of 
its members, and which was obviously the reason 
why the Canadian people sent them to Parliament. 


THE PASSI 


The Canadian Tribune and its supporters cannot 
have the slightest expectation of stopping the war 
by any democratic procedure, in spite of the fact 
that they invoke the name of democracy every time 
they try to sabotage the decision for war of the 
great majority of the people of Canada. 

Their real object, which we take to be inspired 
by considerations entirely foreign to the best 
interests of the Dominion, considerations put 
forward by a foreign international organization 
which is at present acting in the interest of 
German National Socialism, is to render ineffective 
the war efforts of the Canadian people. 

We have no doubt that some of the parties con- 
nectec with this periodical conscientiously believe 
that for Canada to make peace with Herr Hitler 
would tend to promote the advent of the kind of 
society and of economic organization which they 
regard as certain to give the world peace, happiness 
and prosperity. But the electors have shown very 
conclusively that they do not want either that kind 
of political system or that kind of peace. As soon 
as Canada is no longer at war, it will be perfectly 
correct and proper for the Canadian Tribune and 
its supporters to preach disarmament (local or uni- 
versal), the abolition of private property in the in- 
struments of production, the establishment of com- 
missars, the suppression of the capitalistic press, the 
erection of concentration camps for their political 
enemies, and all the other incidentals of peace, free- 
dom and happiness with which the Soviet Republics 
are so plentifully provided. In the meantime-they 
are deliberately trying to damage the military effort 
of the Dominion, and thereby to incur the risk of 
Canada becoming an appendage of Germany instead 
of a member of the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions. If Mr. Lapointe decides to ask the courts 
whether Canada has to tolerate such a_ periodical 
in war time, and the courts reply that it doesn’t, 
our own sense of what is due to democracy and free- 
dom will be in no wise affronted. 


The New Governor General 


IDESPREAD expressions of satisfaction at the 

coming to Rideau Hall of the Earl and Countess 
of Athlone are probably due more to knowledge of 
the excellent record which they established for 
themselves in South Africa than to the fact that the 
Earl is a member of the Royal Family. SATURDAY 
NIGHT is among those who have questioned whether 
the appointment of relatives of the reigning mon- 
arch to the position of his representative in Canada 
has any great advantages, unless it can be shown 


NG SHOW 


BY HAL FRANK 


F THE war lasts ten years, as has been said, it 
has become evident it will be because of the 
withstaying powers of the belligerents. 
© 
If you call the Gov.-General on the phone 
Around about June, you'll get the Earl of 
Athlone. 
Old News-wise Manuscript. 
* 

Goering reiterates that Germany is poised to 
strike. That’s one thing you have to hand the Ger- 
mans, they have admirable poise. 

2 

And you will know it is Utopia, too, because when 
you tell your friends you have a previous engage- 
ment they’ll really believe you. 

& 

We can’t tell which is quieter as we go to press, 

the Western front or Sumner Welles. 
o 

If the rationed Germans do finally revolt, it 
likely will be because they realize that living room 
is not so important as dining room. 





Question of the Hour: Where’s the pawn ticket 
for my golf clubs? 
e 
About the only advice that we can give to per- 
users of the daily press is that if it doesn’t read 
like propaganda it probably is. 
e 
“Hitler Missed the Bus,” 
Chamberlain. 
No buskrieg then. 


Prime Minister 


The long-heralded British Cabinet shake-up 
merely resulted in an exchange of offices, leading to 
a general suspicion that there was something shifty 
about the whole business. 

a 

The real sign of Spring, of course, will be that 

signature on the income tax report. 
a 

Esther says she’s suddenly become a!armed about 
all the knitting she has done this winter. She says 
she wonders how it’s going to affect her handling 
of golf clubs. 
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ON DUTY. Great Britain and France with the 
Spring have intensified their drive to complete 
the economic encirclement of Germany. There 


are still loopholes in the blockade which must 
be plugged if it is to become finally effective 
and in this work “the silent service” as before 
must perform a heroic task that calls for sleep- 


less vigilance and unceasing labor. 
units of the British fleet on patrol. 


Above, 





that the appointee is possessed of exceptional ad- 
ministrative abilities. The feeling of Canadians 
for the occupant of the throne and his consort is 
very deep and very sincere, but it is not of a kind 
which can readily be spread around over the rather 
large group of his relatives in the first and second 
degrees. It will, we think, be much less as a member 
of the Royal Family and much more as a distin- 
guished public servant, an experienced administra- 
tor, and a devoted sponsor and abettor of charitable 
works that the Earl of Athlone will be welcomed to 
this Dominion. 

He will, however, derive one distinct advantage 
from this connection with royalty. Any Governor 
General of less princely lineage would have had to 
face a terribly exacting comparison with the great 
man, and the greatly beloved man, who has just 
passed away before completing his term of office 
The Earl of Athlone being a royal personage, it will 
not be possible, and it would not indeed be correct. 
for him to attempt to live among Canadians in the 
intimate, democratic and highly Canadian manner 
in which Lord Tweedsmuir was able to do so. There 
is a certain divinity that doth hedge not only a king 
but a king’s uncle; and nobody will expect the new 
representative to do many of the things which en- 
deared his predecessor to the Canadian people, but 
which were possible only because he had himself 
been a commoner like the rest of us. We predict 
for the new Governor General a term, possibly not 
long, but highly successful in an entirely different 
way from that of his predecessor, and we wish both 
him and the Countess the happiest of welcomes to 
the loyal Dominion which has so many problems 
similar to those of South Africa. 


The Y.M.C.A. Campaign 


N APRIL 15 the Y.M.C.A. 

campaign for funds. This year the drive is 
undertaken in behalf of two causes: the regula 
annual home service requirements and the National 
War Services Fund. Financial requirements for 
the latter are estimated at $1,038,000, half of which 
will be needed for training centres, Air Force 
centres, hostels for soldiers and sailors, and admin- 
istration costs in Canada, and half for providing 
similar services to the forces overseas and on troop- 
ships. 

The subscription pledge is a combination form 
providing separate blanks for home and war serv- 
ices, which precludes the use of War Service funds 
for Home Service. Regular Association work is 
the base for the war service program and it is 
especially important that there be no slackening of 
the work at this time, not only for the soldiers but 
for the needs of youth which are peculiarly trying 
in a time of war. 


begins its annual 


Dewey Looms Larger 


HE remarkable success of Thomas Dewey in 

Wisconsin last week has added a new interest 
to the American presidential campaign. It was a 
complete surprise to the political experts, who were 
of the opinion that Dewey was practically an un- 
known quantity so far west of New York State, and 
that the most he could do would be to run about 
even with Vandenberg. It now looks as if the latter 
were eliminated from the Republican race, leaving 
only Taft as a strong contender against Dewey for 
the nomination. 


The technique of the young New York prosecutor 


to and attack—an entirely proper tech- 


(Continued on Page Three) 


is expose 
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The Case For a Federation of the Danube States 


BY HANS HOFER 


YOONER or later the people of Canada will be called 
\“ upon to take their share in the writing and enforcing 
of a peace treaty. In general it is true that no people, 
Canadians or others, have any real idea why they are 
fighting a war until they have had a chance to consider 
the peace. It is obvious that if the present war were to 
accomplish no more than the downfall of Adolf Hitler 
and a return to the status quo ante 1933, it would not be 
worth fighting from a Canadian point of view, for the 
peace would then be no more than a continuation of the 
political and economic organizations which have proved 
totally inadequate. Most recent discussions of the future 
peace have included some reference to a Central European 
Federation, an idea which probably does not convey very 
much to the average Canadian, but which is still cru¢ ially 
important 

Although, from this side of the Atlantic, the difference 
between a Hungarian, a German, a Moravian, a Slovak 
or an Austrian does not seem to be worth bothering 
about. that difference may well be a life-and-death mat- 
ter to thousands of young Canadians. It is more than pos- 





sible that if, in 1938, Hitler had been faced with a 
Central European Federation instead of with a group ol 
sma veak nations, independent, mutually distrustful 
and interna jevilled by almost insoluble proble 

the 1 1 en no Anschluss, no annexation ol 
Czechos 1 +7 
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or | enians Slova > WW re can the i y drawn? 
I non i the mmediate result f the new 
frontiers was the erection of trade barriers in every 


direction. In Austria, cut off from the raw materials of 
Czechoslovakia, industries were idle and the population 
came close to starvation. In Hungary there was a bloody 
revolution. In Czechoslovakia, plenty of raw materials 
but no industries to make use of them In all three 
countries there was great waste and inevitable hardship 

In actual fact, the history of the past twenty years 
has shown that not one of these post-war states has been 
able to achieve any real independence, political or econ- 
omic The ink was hardly dry on the peace treaties before 
Austria made the first move toward union with Germany; 


Hungary, after six months of Bolshevism, resigned her- 
self to poverty and alliances with Italy and Poland; 
Czechoslovakia formed the Little Entente with Roumania 
and Yugoslavia under the wing of France, and Poland 
made a separate alliance with the French government. 
This does not indicate much more actual independence 
than was guaranteed the three countries under the con- 


stitution of 1917 In addition the new arrangements 
vere highly illogical The tendency was always to go 


over the old partner's head, to jump one square on the 
European chess-board By tradition, general culture and 
their geographic and economic positions, the various na- 
tionalities belonged together, yet instead of co-operative 
effort, a study of political and economic agreements of 
the past twenty years has shown that, in general, 
Czechoslovakia and Roumania have come into the French 
sphere of influence, Bulgaria and Hungary into the Ger- 
man, Austria, the Italian—until Schuschnigg went to 
Berchtesgaden—-while Yugoslavia has tried to steer a 
middle course between France and Germany. 

Until 1919, the Austro-Hungarian Empire acted as a 


counter-balance against German aggression. The various 


national groups under Hapsburg sovereignty totalled a 
population about equal to that of Germany. This is 
tant to anyone interested in taking constructive 

rather than purely negative and futile punitive 
measures against the German people, in order to put a 


manent check on possible future aggression from 





sed Federation of Central Europe might not 





in ent-day Austria, Hungary and 

Wakia, since St the three states most 

XpOs tsid ence The basis would be 
sin to that of the British Commonwealth, with the 
nalities guaranteed political and cultural 

their vn local-governments and par- 

ts ere would also be, of course, a democratic- 

ler parliament to which all racial 


l d their representatives. The equality in 
rs of Hungarians, Austrians and Czechs should 
serve to maintain a balance. In the British Empire, one 

or language does not matter, and there is little 


stion that minorities achieve greater reedom and 





ider a system of Federal States, than when 


0 ned by a single dominant nationality 
ition of Central Europe can be organized 
in 1 monarchist basis. The argu- 
st a repub are fairly strong in any political 
must inevitably include people of 
nationalities The real power should 
s ! inds of the various national lead- 











S veve n a future republic, the President is 
Austrian, Slovak or Hungarian, the racial group 
esents May well assume a too prominent 

ositior nless ibo\ the President, there is still an- 
fig thout nationality, without politics, iden- 

no gr more than another, and common 

he standpoint of the outside world, the argu- 

n favor of a Jurg restoration is exceptionally 

g for the lowing reasons: The name “Hapsburg” 





st for the European rather than the Germanic mis- 
Austria. Without this mission, Austria is merely 

small German state with no justification for an 

endent existence As a matter of fact, economic- 
Austria cannot maintain herself in complete in- 


+ 


As a result i return to the status quo 
1 





March 1938 will not be a permanent solution. Sooner: 

iter Austria may well swing again in the direction of 

m ym sheer necessity The same thing applies 

Hungary. Without an independent Austria, Czecho- 

slovakia will be a small island in a German ocean. This 

Ss re gnized 1 steadily larger section of the Czech 

people Until two years ago, it is doubtful if the idea 

of a federation could have made much headway in 

‘zechoslovak since then, however, there has been a 
ange yt pinion 


Objections Considered 








The two chief objections to the federation appear to 
first, that the old Empire broke down because it could 
or inder modern conditions; and second, that it is 
lite impossible for so many nationalities to live together 
ichieve any real degree of economic and political 
ition The weakness of the first argument lies in 
ss yn th the future Federation will be no 
esurrection of the past The British 
s considered by some people to be an anachron- 
s it the British Empire keeps on going in spite of 
iuse it continually moves forward and is 

athe t static 
s S nd objection, it is quite true that the 
ygestion of a United States of Europe is nothing short 
The people of Holland have little in com- 
( vats. On the other hand, it would be pos- 
ganize Europe into groups of United States. 
ind the Scandinavian countries could easily form 
l g f there were any need for it; Belgium 
ind the Netherlands another Switzerland has already 
jone so mg since The nationalities concerned in a 
Central European Federation lived together for more 


han a thousand years, and in spite of the disorganization 





CANADA'S NEW GOVERNOR-GENERAL. The announcement was made last week that the Earl of 

Athlone, brother of Queen Mary, would be the next Governor-General of Canada, and would arrive in 

this country sometime in June. Above, left, the Earl of Athlone (in uniform) arriving at Westminster 

Abbey for the funeral of Viscount Allenby. Right, the Earl presenting degrees of the University of 
London at the Royal Albert Hall. 


of the past two decades, the distinctive Austro-Hungarian- 
Czechosiovak characteristic has persisted. My own per- 
sonal experience is perhaps of some significance. Al- 

I do not speak either Czech or Hungarian, I am 
as much at home in Prague and Budapest as I am in 
Vienna. In Berlin, on the other hand, I have a ridiculous 
tendency to drop into French or English. Language or no 
lang Beriin is a foreign city where Prague and 


though 





Budapest are not. I have been hailed as a fellow-coun- 
tryman by a homesick Czech writer in Madrid, and a 
homesick Hungarian in London. Whether a café is in 
one or another of these three countries, the atmosphere 
is still the same, and you can always get goulash, knoede! 


and Wiener Schnitzel. Similarly, in the theatre, a genuine 


Austrian first night is a play written by a Hungarian 


With music by a Czech, performed in Vienna by a cast 
of Hungarians, Slovaks, Czechs and Austrians. 

This, then, is the case for a Central European Federa- 
tion. From a Canadian point of view, it is, in the last 
analysis, once more a question of balance. Hitler was 
able to outweigh first Austria, then Czechoslovakia, then 
Poland. If you look at the map of Europe, you will find 
that the area which will be included in the proposed 
Federation is about equal to that of Germany, and to 
that of France. The world has nothing to lose from 
such a Federation, and everything to gain in a perman- 
ent settlement of Central European Problems, and peace 
in the future 


alute to the Minors 


BY FREDERICK NIVEN 


‘IR EDWARD MARSH, in his “A Number of People,” 

tells us that Eugene Lee-Hamilton remarked to him 
that “in reading the very greatest poets one has to keep 
one’s standard extremely low.” I presume that he spoke 
“with a smile,” and not too seriousiy 1 pondered these 
words, pausing in my reading. Of course, thought I, we 
all know that Homer nods, and I recalled hearing 
Wordsworthians—and even ardent Wordsworthians 
aftirm that a Selected Wordsworth is better than a Col- 
lected, does him more justice. 

Glancing round my room at that point I could not but 
be impressed by the number of minors on my shelves. In 
a life that has been disturbed by many flittings I have 
had, several times, to undertake some weeding-out among 
my bocks with the assistance of second-hand-book dealers, 
and 1 have frequently, as well as I recall, let some majors 
go with, I believe, no sign of valedictory emotion to dis- 
tress the dealer at his task, and snatched back from his 
hand a mere minor because of a stab at the heart at the 
moment of apparent separation. Some extrinsic senti- 
ment, I admit, may have played its part at such moments. 
That copy of Andrew Lang’s “Ballades and Rhymes,” for 
example, may have been retained not only because of its 
intrinsic merit but because it had been in my pocket on 
many tramps through the Borders that he loved. That 
slender sky-blue volume of verse by Bliss Carman (who, 
by the way, took a post-graduate course at the University 
of Edinburgh, attended iectures by P. G. Tait and George 
Crystal and heard Blackie give his farewell one) may be 
in the same category. Certainly I recall the very quality 
of the day when I came on it in MacPhail’s bookshop in 
Edinburgh, the one in that short street off High Street 
near the top of the Mound, to which he had just removed 
from quarters in St. Andrew Square. On Saturday 
afternoons and Sundays of escape from my task-work of 
those old days it accompanied me on tramps over the 
rights-of-way in the Pentland Hills; and of those days it 
speaks to me when I open it again and read: 


» 


“Was it a year or lives ago 
We took the grasses in our hands 





TO BE CANADA'S FIRST LADY. H.R.H. Princess Alice, Countess of Athlone, inspecting the Guard of 
Honor at the Imperial Service College, Windsor, where she laid the foundation stone of the Rudyard 
Kipling Memorial Building. 


And caught the summer flying low 
Over the waving meadow lands 
And held it there between our hands?” 


«VEN apart from such additional and possibly foolish 

“ reasons for prizing some books, there are minors who 
seem nearer to me than the majors. It is as though they 
rely on me. They are my friends. The majors have my 
reverence but these have my love. Besides—the majors 
can look after themselves, or will be looked after; essays 
and voiumes will continue to be written about them. It 
is as though the minors give us a glance that means 
Do not forget us. They need not be troubled. They will 
not be forgotten; and for one to care for, let us say 
no, I will not say, but leave it to my readers here to name 
their favorite minors—for one to care for these need not 
lay him open to a charge of what is called lack of critical 
faculty necessitating a defence, perhaps, on the plea of 
catholicity of taste! 

teading Hugh Walpole’s ‘“‘Wintersmoon” I experienced 
the joy of confirmation of an enthusiasm for one of the 
minor poets when I came to this: 

“But his great discovery was the accidental finding in 
the library at Wintersmoon a volume of John Clare. At 
that time in 1919 Clare was a forgotten poet. In the fol- 
lowing years, thanks to the generous enthusiasm of Ed- 
mund Blunden, he was rediscovered and beautifully 
reissued, but to Wildherne that chance finding of a third 
edition of the Poems Descriptive of Rural Life and 
Scenery seemed a miracle. He devoured the book, dis- 
covered that no one had ever heard of Clare, and further 
that no one found the poems but trivial and common- 
place. Even his father failed him there. No matter. . 
My discovery of John Clare, by the way, was earlier than 
that, in a volume of selections, with a preface by Arthur 
Symons, published by Henry Frowde in 1908. 


ing that sentence in Marsh’s book it occurred to me 
that there are poems, both major and minor, so poignant 
of content that consideration of their technique seems 
cold-blooded. That sonnet of Shakespeare’s in which he 
gives inventory of his disappointments in the ways of 
the world and confesses himself fain to leave it—“Save 
that to die I leave my love alone’—is one of these. The 
poem written by Chidiock Tichborne in the Tower of 
London the night before the day on which he was to be 
beheaded, is another: 


AT THIS point in these meditations that began on read- 
4 


“The spring is past, and yet it hath not sprung; 
My fruit is dead, and yet the leaves are green: 
My youth is gone, and yet I am but young; 
I saw the world and yet I was not seen; 
My thread is cut, and yet it is not spun; 
And now I live, and now my life is done!” 


In prose and verse there are more than the minors to 
be remembered as well as the majors. There are those 
W ho have left us just one great offering; there is Blanco 
W hite, to give but a single example, for his sonnet on 
Night. The other day a friend handed me a clipping 
from some newspaper of verses written by a doctor—Dr. 
R. C. Jenkins who had been aboard the Athenia, re- 
turning to New York from a conference of scientists in 
Edinburgh, the verses to the memory of the young girl, 
Margaret Hayworth, who died of wounds inflicted when 
that vessel was torpedoed. 


‘““Well—here is peace, the peace that lasts forever 
The peace of still blue lips and darkened eves 
That stare through half-shut lashes and will never 

Awaken to the glint of azure skies. 


Yes, here is peace now that the last convulsion 
Relaxes, as the heart gives up the strain, 

All sense of skill is tainted with revulsion 
When skill can only serve to lengthen pain. 


Ears tire of brutal strident acclamations. 
This such a fool can see, be he not blind: 

While such men can unleash the might of nations, 
This is the only peace the world will find.” 


Whatever the verdict on them may be by changing 
standards of prosody, I think that in years to come these 
verses will remain, by the sincerity and poignancy of 
their content, to tell other and happier generations of 
how many people felt in our blackout age when civiliza- 
tion was threatened. 
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nique for the candidate of a party which has been 
out of power for eight years. He has given very 
little indication of what his own practical policies 
would be if elected. He has surrounded himself 
with a “brain trust” after the current fashion, but 
it is said that he gives them ideas instead of taking 
ideas from them. They are mostly economists of a 
mildly conservative tinge, and their chief function 
is to work out arguments concerning the demoral- 
izing effects of the New Deal upon the character 
of the American people. Dewey is a highly effective 
broadcaster, and. devotes an immense amount of 
time, thought and consultation to the preparation of 
his speeches. But the “Old Guard” are still for 
Taft, and have sewed up a number of delegates in 
the southern states. Both men are important and 
promising candidates, and the Democrats will have 
nothing like the walkover which seemed probable 
a few months ago. 


The Late Principal Hutton 
death after a Principal 


le 

Maurice Hutton, who spent almost his entire 
lifetime as Professor of Greek in University Col- 
lege, Toronto, removes one of the great educational 
figures of the end of the nineteenth century and 
the beginning of the twentieth. Maurice Hutton 
came to Canada in 1880, at the age of 24, and at a 
moment when the world was just re-awakening to a 
sense of the dramatic, as distinguished from the 
purely poetic, values of the great Greek tragedies. 
One of his first undertakings was the presentation, 
in Greek, of the “Antigone,” by far the most ambi- 
tious cultural effort which Canada had seen up to 
that time. There are few still living who can reeall 
that performance, though the general tradition is 
that it was a great success. But the chances are 
that he did more for the advancement of culture in 
Ontario by the less spectacular methods of the class- 
room. His mind was profoundly imbued with both 
knowledge of and passion for the great achievements 
of the Athenian poets and philosophers; and at a 
time when “practical” accomplishments were fast 
coming to be more highly valued than abstract 
science and pure intellectual activity, he upheld the 
cause of genuine culture with all the fervor of the 
Oxonian. Perhaps his greatest public service was 
that of exhibiting to Canadians in his own person 
a singularly attractive portrait of the truly educated 
man. 
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Economy is Wonderful 


Y WAY of showing that it can do something 

really big when it comes to economizing, the 
City of Toronto has decided to cut out half the elec- 
tric lights on a number of what are supposed to be 
secondary streets. This will save the cost of the 
current. We do not know what the cost of the cur- 
rent is, but judging by the very moderate power of 
the street lights, and the exceedingly small bill 
which we ourselves have to pay to the Hydro for 
similar lights in our own house, it cannot be very 
large. Having decided not to light the lights, the 
City sent out men to remove the bulbs and glass 
casings from the lamp posts, an operation which 
must have cost quite a bit for labor. The bulbs 
we presume will be used for replacements; what the 
glass casings can be used for we cannot imagine, 
and we assume that they will be stored up until the 
City gets over its fit of economy and decides to 
light the lamps again, when it will be necessary to 
take them all out of storage and put them back in 
their holders. In the meanwhile the streets are 
dangerously dark, for they were never any too well 
lighted in the first place, and the ease with which 
crime can be committed after sundown is appre- 
ciably enhanced. We suspect the City Council of try- 
ing to prove to the citizens that economy is 
impossible. 


Busy at Queen's Park 


T IS a great pity that the business of governing 
the province of Ontario is so simple and easy 
that those who are entrusted with it have to devote 
only an insignificant fraction of their time to it, 
and can spend the rest in advising other people how 
to govern other political communities. If it were 
recognized by members of the Ontario Legislature, 
and by members of the Ontario Government in par- 
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MUSSULYSSES TEMPTED BY THE SIRENS 


ticular, that their business was to govern Ontario, 
and that there was enough of it to keep them busy 
during most of the working day, they would not be 
tempted into these incursions into other spheres 
which have of late been so embarrassing to us all. 

Mr. Conant is probably a good enough Attorney- 
General; at any rate he is unquestionably one of 
the ablest members of Mr. Hepburn’s cabinet. But 
his usefulness in the sphere of international diplo- 
macy is negligible. If he were not Attorney-General, 
he could do no harm, for nobody would pay any at- 
tention to what he said about international affairs. 
But unfortunately, just because he is Attorney- 
General, and is therefore something of a public per- 
sonage, what he says about international affairs 
causes excitement in Ottawa, London and Washing- 
ton, and the kind of excitement which does no good 
to Canada or the British Empire or the cause of the 
Allies. 

If Mr. Hepburn and Mr. Conant would only re- 
member that the people of Ontario made them Pre- 
mier and Attorney-General respectively, not because 
of the soundness of their views on international 
affairs, but because of the policies they were going 
to carry out in provincial affairs, we should all get 
along very much better. But there isn’t a chance. 


Upholding Morality 


E FEAR that Bishop Manning’s admirable and 
praiseworthy purpose of restoring New York 
City to a due respect for the family as an institution 
and for fidelity in the conjugal relation, will not be 
greatly served by the cancellation, effected upon his 
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suggestion by a dubious use of the power of the 
law, of the appointment of Mr. Bertrand Russell to 
the Chair of Philosophy at City College. Mr. Russell 
is one of the most brilliant of contemporary philo- 
sophers, and it seems hard that he should not be able 
to teach his philosophy anywhere unless he can find 
a community which also approves of his views con- 
cerning the family and sexual morality. 

The proper way to deal with Mr. Russell’s views 
is to meet them by argument rather than to suppress 
them by the power of the law. He is himself a man 
in whom the intellectual element predominates very 
strongly over all the other elements which go to 
make up the complex human being. If society were 
entirely composed of philosophers like himself, it is 
quite possible that the ethical theories which he 
advocates could be put in practice without serious 
harm. Unfortunately the human race is made up 
in the main of a very different kind of people, and 
its collective experience of the human passions and 
of the different ways of dealing with them has 
found embodiment in certain very ancient codes of 
conduct. These codes change somewhat from time 
to time, and in the last fifty years, mainly as the 
result of the growth of an urban and industrial 
civilization, they have changed a great deal; Mr. 
Russell thinks they have little, and 
wants to abolish practically all moral restrictions 
upon the sex relationship except when it leads to 
the production of offspring. If he cannot be ad- 
mitted to City College for fear lest he may demoral- 
ize its students, it would seem logical that his books 
should not be admitted to New York either, lest they 
produce the same effect even more widely. 
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Disfranchised Minorities 


BY B. RK. SANDWELL 


wis each succeeding election in the Dominion of 
Canada, and in almost any province in that Do- 
minion, the argument for the adoption in our elec- 
toral system of some one of the many devices for 
securing what is known as Proportional Representa- 
tion becomes stronger. For the truth is that under 
certain conditions, all of them of recent development, 
the entire electorate of a province and even of the 
Dominion is tending more and more to act at the 
polls as if it were a single constituency; and the 
differences in the distribution of the party vote in 
different constituencies, which used to be so great 
that even a very heavy popular swing to one party o1 
the other was insufficient to wipe out the majority 
for the minority party in a great many constituen- 
cies, have now become so negligible that the swinging 
vote, unattached to any particular party, can change 
the results in a very great number of constituencies, 
so that the party which gets that vote has an al- 
together disproportionate number of seats in the 
resulting legislative body. 

The new conditions to which I refer are at least 
three in number, all operating towards the same 
end. The overwhelming importance of the per- 
sonality uf the leader, which is tending to obliterate 
that of the local candidate, is probably the most im- 
portant. Contributing to that, but yet a special fac- 
tor in itself, is the influence of radio, which not only 
brings the personality of the leader into the home 
of every voter on the list all over the country, but 
also subjects the entire electorate (except where 
there are differences of language) to the same pro- 
cesses of argumentation and the same moral and 
intellectual influences. Third, and still very im- 
portant, is the decline in the partisanship of the 
local press all over the country. In the good old 
days a strong candidate in this constituency, a 
vigorously edited and influential newspaper in that, 
could easily combat the general trend of electoral 
feeling. In these days they are both powerless 


Ideal Parliament 


I am not complaining about these changes In 
many respects they are beneficial. But they are 
not beneficial in respect of their tendency to pro- 
duce a House of Commons or a Legislature which is 
overwhelmingly of one political color. They are not 
beneficial when they give a party which polls a mil- 
lion and a half votes, a representation of a hundred 
and fifty members, while another party which polled 
over a million votes gets a representation of only 
twenty. The ideal Parliament is one in which the 
majority party has a sufficient surplus of members to 
enable it to work constantly and securely, and the 
minority party has a sufficient number to enable it 
to provide at all times a thoroughly competent and 
aggressive Opposition. This is true without any 
reference whatever to the size of the popular vote. 
Indeed, if a single party should obtain three-quarters 
of the popular vote and the other party only a quar- 
ter, it would be desirable that the former should be 
under-represented rather than over-represented, and 
that the latter should have slightly more than a 
quarter of the legislative body in order to be able 
to do its work properly. Our present conditions are 
such that if the popular vote were so strongly fav- 
orable to one party as that, the other party would 
probably have no representation in the legislative 





body at all. This situation did actually occur in the 
very small Legislature of Prince Edward Island a 
few vears ago; but modern conditions are such that 
it is quite capable of occurring, or as nearly as makes 
no difference, in a body of such large membership 
as the Ottawa House of Commons. 

The one-member constituency is a heritage from 
the time when it was difficult for the voter to obtain 
any adequate knowledge about the candidates except 
in his immediate vicinity. The intimate personal 
relationship between the elected member and _ his 
electors was a very valuable element in our politics, 
but we may as well recognize that it is far from 
being as valuable now as it was a generation ago 
The objection to Proportional Representation on the 
ground that it involves large constituencies is becom- 
ing less and less valid with every succeeding year 
Any effective method of Proportional Representation 
would have saved for the present House of Com- 
mons several of the able Conservatives who were 
eliminated by the one-man constituency system, in 
addition to providing some forty or more run-of-the- 
mine Conservatives to keep the Liberals from getting 
lazy about attending and voting 


One Danger From P.R. 


There is still, however, one objection to Propor- 
tional Representation which should not be over- 
looked merely because it is not applicable to the 
present Parliament. This is the objection that where 
there are three or more parties, and no one party has 
more than half of the total Proportional 
Representation will ensure that that division is more 
or less accurately reflected in the elected body, so 
that no party will have a working majority in that 
either. The present system does operate to produce 
a working majority in the elected body even when 
there is no true majority among the electors; and 
this must be regarded as one of its merits. The 
government of a nation should be a unity, and it is 
much more important that it should be a unity than 
that it should have the support of more than half 
of the voters. Nobody, I imagine, would claim that 
the government of Canada would have been carried 
on better during the last Parliament if the Liberals 
had had less than half of the members, just as they 
had less than haif of the popular votes. They would 
then have been dependent upon the representatives 
of the scattering vote of the small minorities, and 
all legislation and administration would have taken 
on the colorless character which is the natural re- 
sult of constant compromise, of the necessity of 
avoiding anything that would arouse objection in 
any element of a coalition. 

There are discordant views often 
within a single party, but the machinery of party 
discipline is usually sufficient to iron them out and 
make a fairly vigorous and consistent policy possible 
In a coalition the members of one branch are sub- 
ject to no discipline from any other branch, and 
the range of discordant ideas is much greater than 
in a single party; yet no positive action can be taken 
which affronts any one of these discordant ideas, 
without grave risk of breaking up the coalition and 
putting an end to the Government. In a country in 
which the two-party system shows signs of breaking 
down into a system of groups, the Proportional 
Representation idea is full of peril. 
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The Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King 
writes: 


Ottawa, Jan. 8th, 1940 


: “The government was well aware of the 
magnificent work done by the Y.M.C.A. 
between 1914 and 1918 and gladly ac- 

; cepted the services offered by the Associ- 
ation at the outbreak of the present war. 
Ishould like, on behalf of the govern- 





ment, to commend the work of the 
Y.M.C.A. in ministering to the comfort 


of the men on active servicein Canada’s 
e Your Help now urgent Y mee eS armed Forces. The contribution of the 
Be Y.M.C.A. to the spiritual and material 
: well-being of those who will ever be 
numbered among the defenders of our 
Triangle Clubs have been equipped and opened More eloquent testimony is contained in hun- “aGuchauseet 








i iny Cities Stationery, Games, Books eds of letters from men who were in the ranks. 4 
in many cities... } tationery, sames, Books, dre oe Canadian Y.M.C.A. 
Concerts, Motion Picture Shows, Dances have On Mother’s day, May 12th, 1918, Private Yr. Wier Seeviees Pond 
been provided without charge. ..in Halifaxa hostel W. G. wrote his Mother from France as follows: — ; 
a aa ; Bet? dela : oi : be heudiun of this. we have Honorary National Chairmen 
with sleeping accommodation for 500 men is now As you will see by the heading of this, we have 
Se : + : ore * , x un hove 4 J. W. McConnell, Montreal, 
being operated by the SY’. . . trained ‘Y’ Sec- not forgotten the Day even away over here im Pusckiens, Miatest Sear Go. Led. 
retaries went over with the first Canadian con- France, thanks to the thoughtfulness of the James Y. Murdoch, K.C., Toronto, 
ngent to lay the foundation of this great Y.M.C.A. They certainly are doing a wonderful President, st Mines, Ltd. 
2 2 a . ” onorary 
undertakit Engla and in France... work and we would be lost without them. P : i 
indertaking in Engl nd id in France work and we woulc ork een . Sith Wien ate 
already the ‘Y’ is operating 9 Huts at Aldershot Today thousands of Canadian boys in the Nova Scotia 
. Where hundreds of dollars of sports equip- Army, Navy and Air Force are depending on D. R. Turnbull, General Manager 
ment and games have been distributed free the ‘Y’ for this service. Your generosity can Acadia Sugar Refining Co. Ltd. 
1 r™ Ae, £ 4] a seals ‘ 1 ‘ ner Prince Edward I sland 
to the boys. The operations of the new “Beaver assure that they will not look in vain J. O. Hyndman, President, 
Club” in London are now being entirelv J. O. Hyndman & Co. 
financed by the Canadian Y.M.C.A. and all New Brunswick 


Howard P. Robinson, President, New 


programmes are being conducted by an execu- Brunswick Telephone Co. Ltd. 


The’‘ RED TRIANGLE” isa welcome sight to men in 


, 





uniform both in Canada and Overseas. It assures tive staff ( of trained ome Secretaries. ager d B Chai 
me home comforts, companionship, relaxation and i es —. F ur war eatty, airman and 
stion wherever i y may be. All this has been done—on faith and bor- Pres.Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 
rowed money. The next move is YOURS. Gerald W. Birks, Vice-Pres., Henry 
. ; ee Birks & Sons Limited 
FE Moothe Canadi Government the $1,038,000 is urgently needed—NOW—if Hon. Chas. A. Dunning, Vice-Pres. 
\ pted rigantic this vital work is to be continued and extended. The Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. Ltd. 
A ¢ { 1 giganti box; Beaudry Leman, Pres. Banque Cana- 
in- This is the minimum requirement based upon dienne Nationale 
comprehensivestudy and estimate of the needs The Hon. Jacob Nicol, Publisher, La 
comprehensive study and estimat« 1e needs, Tlie 
S Canada and Overseas Arthur B. Purvis, Pres. Canadian 
win’ Se an os iy ‘ ; Industries Limited 
ration dur- As vitally important as military and first aid Frank W. Ross 
equipment is the morale of the troops. In Hon. Lorne C. Webster 
ee ae oe g ‘J i aT a o ™ as Morris W. Wilson, Pres. and Man- 
gy int ACTION Y.M.C.A. files is a letter from the late Gen. Sir aging Director, The Royal Bank 
facilities of Arthur Currie, reading in part: “J have often of Canada 
s ¥ ; naa ca Ontario 
{ \T ett Oe Re ttoce + “ate ontended 1 > har ref7 > > pal v 2 : 
44M .. Buildings f c hav mnitende that it ish rd to ¢ timate the real alue J. E. Atkinson, Pres. The Toronto 
been mad ilable without charge to Troops in f good morale, and 1t has been in helping to keep Star Ltd. 
; ae , _ ol dae roles Big seb Sha R ie etic eae ; seah mares Sa . A WARM CUP OF TEA. Maj.-Gen. A. G. L. McNaughton, at C. L. Burton, Pres. The Robt. Simpson 
_ aby Serre ee eee eee ere oe ae nee of our forces that you have won YOur ‘Aldershot, enjoys a cup of tea at the new Y.M.C.A. Mobile Unit. In Co. Ltd. 
25 Y.M.C.A. Centres have rignt to be ac knowledged forever a factor m Wwin=- the last war the Y.M.C.A. spent $431,750.00 on FREE tea, coffee, Wallace R. Campbell, Pres. Ford Motor 
2. ae DAA ning the victories.’ biscuits and cigarettes served to men in the battle area. Co. of Canada Ltd. 
Ré ming the orves. R. Y. Eaton, Pres. The T. Eaton Co. 
Ltd. 


Gordon C. Edwards, Pres. W. C. Ed- 
wards & Co. Ltd. 

Ray Lawson, Pres. Lawson & Jones, 
Ltd. 

Donald MacAskill, Vice-Pres. and 
General Manager International 
Nickel Co. of Canada Ltd. i 

Je S ae. Pres. Canada Packers ‘ 

Paul J. Myler, Chairman, Canadian 
Westinghouse Co. Ltd. 

Hon. Norman M. Paterson, Pres 
N. M. Paterson & Co. Ltd. 

Arthur A. Schmon, Pres. Ontario 


eet os: 









Paper Co. Ltd. 5 

John A. Tory, Director, Sun Life a 

Assurance Co. i 

E. R. Wood, Pres. Central Canada 3 

Loan & Savings Co. 3 

Manitoba 4 

Geo. W. Allan, K.C., Chairman, Can- 3 

— Committee, Hudson’s Bay 4 

CANADIANS PLAY BALL—somewhere in France. One of the many __"888€ Pitblado, K.C., Pitblado, Hos- 3 
games organized and played under ‘Y’ supervision during the last kin & Co. 5 "I z 
war when the ‘Y’ purchased and distributed $431,310.00 of FREE Dr. Sidney E. Smith, Pres. University 4 
Athletic equipment to Canadian Troops overseas. of Manitoba 4 
Saskatchewan q 


From his camping experiences in 
Canada a Y.M.C.A, OFFICER IN- 
TRODUCED THE TUMP-LINE to 
the Canadian army during the 
Great War. It lightened many an 
awkward load, just as ‘Y’ pro- 
grammes lightened many a heavy 
heart. 


M. A. MacPherson, K.C., MacPher- 
son, Milliken, Leslie & Tyerman 
Dr. Walter C. Murray, Pres. Emeri- 
tus, University of Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

R. H. Milner, K.C., Pres., Northwest- 
ern Utilities Ltd. 

Col. J. H. Woods, Pres. Herald 
Publishing Co. 

British Columbia 

S. G. Blaylock, Pres. and Managing 
Director Consolidated Mining & 
Smelting Co. of Canada, Ltd. 


—, Spencer, Pres. David Spencer 
td. 


Give Generously CANADIAN Y.M.C.A. WAR SERVICES FUND — APRIL 15 Austin C. Taylor, Pres. Bralorne 


Mines Ltd. 
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THE HITLER WAR 





The Struggle for Iron 


BY WILLSON WOODSIDE 


T WOULD be cruel to remind the 

Scandinavians today of Winston 
Churchill’s warning of only a few 
weeks ago that they must hang to- 
gether, with the Allies, or they would 
most certainly hang separately. It 
would also be profitless. The situa- 
tion is that we are faced with another 
masterly German surprise stroke, as 
stunning in its way as the Chemin des 
Dames break-through in May 1918. 
Will the Scandinavians fight, surren- 
der or be partitioned? What will 
the Germans gain from it? What 
may we lose? 

There can be no doubt but that the 
whole of Scandinavia, from Denmark 
to Finland, is involved. The Danes, 
of course, never had a chance. Even 
before the invasion they were com- 
ing to feel more and more, as a des- 
patch from Copenhagen said last 
week, like a German province, not 
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ae This new pea is as early as 
Thomas Laxton and a decided 
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very large pod, deepening 
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ully wrinkled marrow. It will 
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heavy crop and fine qualities. 
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sweet. Award of Merit R.H.S 
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from this advertisement. (2 oz. 
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Georgetown, Ont. 


ACCOUNTANCY 
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The Shaw Higher Accounting Courses by Mail 
prepare for all accounting positions. Choose the 
Shaw Course. 40 years of success. 500 expert 
accountants for reference. The broader your 
knowledge the better qualified you are for ad- 
vancement when the opening occurs. Course 
is planned in 3 sections—we can catch step 
with you at any stage and guide you to the top. 
Allied subjects include: Cost Accounting, 
Auditing, Corporation Finance, Practical Bank- 
ing, Business Administration, Secretarial Prac- 
tice, Economics, Commercial Law, ete. 
Write for Catalogue. Shaw Schools, Dept. RC 57 
Bay -nd Charles Sts. Toronto, Ont. 
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Since the middle of the 18th century the 


world has seen remarkable mechanical 
advances in the art of spinning and weaving ; 
but the influence of the old-time craftsmen 
still prevails. In weaving, as in many other 
trades, men still faithfully follow the example 
of tradition, producing slowly, with loving 
care, work which is seldom equalled, never 
excelled such as Scotch Shawls, Persian 
Carpets, Hand-made Cigarettes. It was 
Alexander Boguslavsky, a master blender of 
tobacco, who over a generation ago first 
created Cerise No. 2 Russian cigarettes for 
people of refinement and good taste. Today 
Cerise No. 2 are still made just as he made 
them, carefully by hand, embodying a charm 
and inner satisfaction too deep for words, but 
which is a constant source of contentment 
to the sensitive smoker. 


10 for soc. 
50 for $2.50 
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iaring to publish cartoons of Hitler, 
to boo the Nazis or cheer the Allies 
in the movies. The Germans will clean 
out this little garden-land’s  well- 
stocked larders and transport its but- 
ter and bacon to the Reich to be care- 
fully stored against next winter. But 
after that they will get no more, for 
Denmark’s dairy industry is almost 
wholly dependent on imported fodder, 
and fodder happens to be the thing 
Germany herself is most short of. As 
in Poland and Czechoslovakia, the 
Nazis will systematically loot the 
country and carry off all valuables, 
all materials and machinery of use 
to them in Germany. Destroyed in a 
few weeks will be the mellow civil- 
ization and the high standard of liv- 
ing which the Danes have worked to 
build up over three generations. 


War of Terrorism 


As an advanced military base Den- 
mark offers the Reich little use 
against Britain, but places the south 
of Sweden and the southern tip of 
Norway more than ever at Germany’s 
mercy. More particularly, it gives 
Germany complete control of the 
Skagerrak, allowing her to close this 
against Swedish shipping and British 
naval action. At the time of writing 
Sweden has not gone to war. Accord- 
ing to tried Nazi technique she was 
not at first invaded, but more likely 
assured that she would come to no 
harm if she just minded her business. 
It is possible that concern over Rus- 
sian jealousy had as much to do in 
averting or delaying a German land- 
ing as Sweden’s excellent anti-tank 
and anti-aircraft guns. 

Unfortunately, however, the Swedes 
gave the Finns somewhere about a 
third of their anti-tank and anti- 
aircraft weapons, as well as about 
a third of their planes—which didn’t 
ultimately save the Finns but left 
Swedish defences seriously impaired. 
Even so it is hard to see how the 
Swedes dare defy the Germans with 
the heavily-populated districts of the 
South, the industrial plants of Cen- 
tral Sweden, and Stockholm itself 
all hostage to German bombs. A part 
of the Swedish Army might fall back 
on the iron mines in the North, but 
the Germans could use their hold 
over their mothers and sisters in the 
South to secure their surrender. This 
is above all a war of terrorism. In 
fact considering the possibilities for 
Germany to. terrorize Sweden _ it 
would hardly seem necessary for her 
to occupy it at all to squeeze every- 
thing she wished out of it. For the 
present the Germans may well prefer 
to leave Swedish industry intact to 
work for the Reich. 


Lapland Iron Mines 


Finland’s position in face of Russia 
appears to be about the same as 
Sweden’s in face of Germany. It is 
reasonable to think that the Russians 
will seek their quid pro quo for the 
German seizure of Western Scandin- 
avia, and that this has in fact all 
been worked out between the two 
dictators long ago. The Russians’ 
recent experience is going to make 
them more cautious in handling the 
Finns than the Germans needed to 





SPANKING 


"INHAT time will come, I have no 
doubt 

Sweet infant son, when you will see 

Our commands as something you 
must flout; 

All the authority which we 


For years considered permanent 
You suddenly will not allow; 
I think in view of that event 
We'll give you a good spanking now! 
May RICHSTONE. 
a 
be in overrunning the defenceless 
Danes, yet the Finnish position be- 
tween the main Russian armies, now 
inside the Mannerheim Line, and a 
possible German landing in their 
rear, leaves no hope of a successful 
defence of Southern Finland. In 
the circumstances the Finnish Army 
is perhaps more likely than the 
Swedish to attempt to retire to the 
North on the Lapland iron mines, 
especially if a British expeditionary 
force were to come in there. 

The struggle for this great iron- 
mining centre, whose product may be 
said to be absolutely necessary to 
Germany if the latter is to fight a 
major war, is from the military point 
of view the most interesting and im- 
portant part of this Scandinavian 
War. It happens that I spent a week 
up in this district two or three years 
ago, and was very much interested, 
as an engineer as well as a political 
student, in the mines, railway, hydro 
plant and docking facilities, all of 
which I was given every opportunity 
to visit and examine. The mines are 
great pits dug by steam shovel in 
mountains of the richest iron ore in 
the world, 65 percent pure. The 
largest working is at Kiruna, where 
some 75 million tons of ore have been 
excavated in the past 40 years, and 
about a billion and half remain. The 
other important mine is at Gellivare; 
its ore is shipped in summer from 
Lulea at the top of the Gulf of Both- 
nia, while the Kiruna ore goes winter 
and summer from the Atlantic port 


of Narvik. Right across Lapland, 
from sea to sea, runs a fine electric 
railway, powered by the most north- 
erly hydro station in the world. This 
plant, at Porjus, is uniquely con- 
structed to operate without inter- 
ruption throughout the Arctic winter. 
The intake pipes are placed so as to 
draw water despite the thickest ice, 
and the generating room is cut out 
of the solid rock, 165 feet below the 
surface. 


Can Hold Indefinitely 


The Lapland railway is 298 miles 
long. It is almost exactly a thousand 
miles and a 24-hour trip by ordinary 
passenger schedule from Stockholm 
to Kiruna, and 106 miles from Kiruna 
over a low mountain range to Nar- 
vik. The latter is a grey, colorless 
town of some 10,000 people, but rich 
in the things which would aid a 
British move to occupy the Lapland 
iron fields. It has ample docking 
facilities, large and convenient rail- 
way yards and a goodly supply of 
skilled labor to operate both. 
Thousands of ore cars and a line 
built to handle at least 20 trains a day 
each way would facilitate the speedy 
moving of the expedition to Kiruna 
and Gellivare. If these forces could 
reach the Bothnian side before the 
Germans moved up from the South 
of Sweden they would be able to 
take possession of the important 
fortress of Boden and so strengthen 
their position that they could hold 
Lapland indefinitely. 

Will Britain attempt to wrench 
thus from Hitler the real plum of his 
Scandinavian campaign? Can the 
British Navy land an expedition in 
Narvik quickly enough? Can the 
German detachment at present re- 
ported to be in action in Narvik be 
prevented from sabotaging the ma- 
chinery and power supply of the port? 
It may be taken for granted that the 
Germans are alive to all these pos- 
sibilities. How quickly can they 
reach the mines? 

Of a number of alternative routes, 
that via Narvik ought certainly to 
be closed to them by the British fleet, 
while that via Lulea is still barred by 
ice. How long they will desist from 
moving into Sweden remains to be 
seen; when they do, and if they get 





MADE IN CANADA 


unimpeded passage, they could move 
a considerable force from Malmo to 
Lapland within three or four days. 
If they could seize the Norwegian rail- 
way from Oslo to Trondheim they 
might avoid the South of Sweden and 
pass their forces via Trondheim, back 
across Central Sweden and so to the 
North. 


May Use Parachutes 


Finally, they might attempt to seize 
the vital points in the North with 
parachute troops. This, however, 
could only be a temporary measure. 
It is also one that might be used to 
sabotage the power station, mine op- 
erating machinery and railway trans- 
former stations if the Germans saw 
that the British were beating them 
to: it. 

Happening, however, to also know 
the barren and mountainous route 
from Oslo to Trondheim now being 
defended by the Norwegian Army, I 
doubt if the Germans will swiftly 
capture this line, or that it will be 
left in condition for them to operate 
at once. Their despatch of a strong 
force to the North depends on violat- 
ing Sweden. 

The only other part of Scandinavia 
besides the iron fields that we can 
hope to hold is the Western fringe 
of Norway. In this connection the 
reported German occupation of Ber- 
gen is a serious blow. It would seem 
to be intolerable to the British Navy, 
bringing German bombers twice as 
close to Scapa Flow, and may well 
call for a British dislodgement action. 
Since the railway line from Oslo to 
Bergen passes through even more 
rugged and mountainous terrain than 
that to Trondheim, the Norwegian 
forces ought to be able to hold or 
damage it and keep the German force 
in Bergen (as well as that in Trond- 
heim) cut off from the main body. 
It is possible that both of these im- 
portant centres can be recaptured. 
If they are, and if Germany fails 
equally to secure the iron mines, what 
profit will she have from her newest 
aggression? And even if she should 
gain all of these it would not shake 
me in the conviction expressed in an 
article in this series several months 
ago, predicting the situation which 
has now come about, that Germany 
cannot win the war in Scandinavia. 
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the part of the Copy- though quite unavailingly, for the 6ne fairly complete collection of the had occasion to use two books by a Copyright Act, and he was driven to t: 
ee establishme f < ‘an: ¢ Iati 2) % 7 ar . } . y a : as 
ind on the part of the stablishment of a Canadian National printed works of Canadians. As things once well-known Canadian writer, the expedient of getting photostat 
rnment that stands be- Library. As some one has said, this are at present, one collection has been the first published in Montreal and copies of what he needed, in one case he 
\ ndt ‘opyright Office, to the Can- Dominion today ranks with Liberia partly dispersed and partly destroyed; the other in New York, and both now’ from the British Museum and in the re 
= ho deposited tt books, and and Afghanistan as a country that the second is undoubtedly very in- very rare and valuable, found to his other from the Library of Congress til 
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@ It’s Spring —so why let your motor he 


starve on lean, dirty, winter-worn oil. - 
Drain it out — put in the oil that sticks to w 
your motor’s ribs — Mobiloil. a 


Mobiloil is famous for its extreme tough. N 
ness, oiliness, long-lasting qualities. 

Clearosol refining, solvent dewaxing and z 
frequent filtering have taken out practically 4 at 
all elements which break down under ; 
heat and cause carbon, and sludge. 4 . 


So Mobiloil takes all the punishment zz 
modern motors hand out—the crankcase ; - 
pounding, the sizzling heat, the terrific 4 ‘> 
pressure —and still it stands up. It lasts m 
longer — gives up to 25% more mileage, 4 in 
SO motorists say. ae 

th 
This summer, start with Mobiloil—and ™ 





stick to it. With Mobiloil in your modern, 
tight-fitting, hot-running engine, you can 
be sure of smooth, trouble-free operation, 
Fill up with Mobiloil now. 
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GARGOYLE INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS, kkk " 

used widely throughout all branches of industry, are 7 
manufactured by the makers of Mobiloil. ix pe RIAL 

PY 
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SOLD BY IMPERIAL OIL DEALERS EVERYWHERE IN CANADA it 
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April 13, 1940 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


Tires Made of Coal Oil 


Sirth of a series of articles on North 
into a new indus- 
through aie “chemical 
revolution.” These articles attempt 
to examine the practical future of a 
number of key industries whose for- 
funes are being made -and unmade 

by the 


tmerica’s entrance 
rial phase 


progress of modern research. 


PFUBBER tires for 


may before very 


your automobile 
long be poured 
out of the same chemical spigot as 
the synthetic 
new high compression motor. 

For the new oil 
vhich do tricks with petroleum mole- 
cules are also being turned to the pro- 
duction of large supplies of low-cost 
raw material for synthetic rubbers, 
something called butadiene. 

Standard Oil of New Jersey already 
making the 
rubber, called 
buna, and selling it to American tire 
and rubber manufacturers, which 
means that potential demand is reach- 
ing sizable proportions 


super-gasoline for you 


refining processes 


has plans on foot for 
(German type synthetic 


Universal Oil 
developer of refining techniques, has 


Products Co., great 
just licensed a large chemical com- 
make butadiene by a new 
process, Which probably will result in 


producer of the buna typ 


pany to 


another 
rubber 

Du Pont has 
Neoprene made 
base, and B. F 


been mark 
from an 


Goodrich Co. is pushing 


eting its 


acetylene 


its own excellent} material called 
Koroseal 
All this does not mean that the 


tire industry is going to switch ove. 
to synthetic in a hurry. The 
United States has nearly always been 
able to get all the low priced natural 
rubber it needed and 
continued to do so. 
Scientific methods applied to rub- 


rubber 


will probably 


ber growing also have made possible 
a drastic cut in production costs of 
natural rubber. At botanical discovery 
of cross budding, first applied around 
ten years ago, is now beginning to 
take effect in the output from mature 
plantation trees and is said to double 
or triple production per acre with an 
obvious effect on costs. 

However, cost of the new synthetics, 
as compared with natural rubber, is 
not regarded as the controlling factor. 
Primarily, the synthetics are expected 
to create new markets for them- 
selves, supplementing natural rubber. 

Koroseal, for example, has set up 
new conceptions of wearing qualities 
because of its extraordinary resistance 
“inertness” to the various factors 
affecting natural rubber. 


Use In Tires 


Use of the synthetics in tire treads 
holds great because of 
the superior wearing qualities of the 
man-made rubber. The thickness of 
natural rubber in treads is limited 
by the centrifugal force of the revolv- 
ing tire, which tends to throw off the 
tread. A longer-wearing synthetic 
could be used with perhaps half the 
thickness, .which would mean _ that 
its cost would not be the main factor. 

However, the rubber industry has 
been doing most of its expansion in 
recent years in fields quite outside the 
tire business It has done this by 
treating rubber more or less as a 
chemical raw material to be mixed, 
compounded and manipulated. Illus- 
trative of the swift trend toward 
diversification: more pounds of rub- 
ber now go into than 
into tires. 

For example, rubber latex is blown 
into foam for mattresses and uphol- 
stery, and into sponge for shoe soles. 
It is made into thin film to compete 
with cellophane and to make umbrel- 
las. Sturdier forms of rubber mate- 
rial become lining for tank cars and 
in numerous ways aid heavy industry 
in carrying on its work. 

Goodyear Tire for example is now 
engaged in building a “rubber rail- 
road” ten miles long, a huge conveyor 
belt to carry 10,000,000 tons of stone 
to build the Shasta flood control dam 
in California. So when the research 
through, even natural 
hardly rubber in the old 
sense at all 


possibilities 


special uses 


workers get 


rubber is 


New Industries 


Consequently, an 
Intensely 


industry already 
interested in research and 
avidly searching for new outlets was 
quick to become interested in rubber- 
like synthetic materials materials 
hat would do things rubber would 
not do. So the bunas and neoprenes 
and koroseals already are becoming 
the starting points for a number of 
new and potentially highly profitable 
industries This, even though the 
synthetics still cost four times as much 
4s Natural rubber and only sell a few 
million pounds a yeat 

rrue, there are still skeptics in the 
ndustry who will warn you not to 
get too excited about the new syn- 
thetics “they cost too much and have 
only special uses.” 
However, not so many 
hobody 


vears ago 
thought very much of rayon 
it cost more than silk and was not 
Now it 
third as much as silk and sells five 
times the volume 


as good as cotton costs a 


lhe fact is that there are any number 
Of synthetic organic chemicals selling 
for less than 15 cents a pound (the 
price of natural rubber is about 18 
Cents) that only a few years ago sold 
for 50 cents to $1 a pound or more 
That is the history of the chemical 
industry 


Chemists will tell you that 
se 


“Buna 
the tire type of buna, probably can 
be made for around 30 cents a pound 
Nn volume right now it may not be so 
Very long before it will be down to 
the present price of natural rubber 
If and when this occurs, the inherent 





BY SIDNEY B. SELF 


large amounts of low cost 
butadiene when needed Cheap 
butadiene, an organic chemical derived 


from petroleum, is the best source of 


produce 


advantages of any chemical product 
price stability, uniformity of quality, 
special advantages for special uses the buna type rubbers. 
are very apt to enable buna to give One type of buna, the “buna S” 
natural rubber a good deal of a race USed mainly in tires, is combined with 
for a portion of its field. styrene, a coal tar material made at 
Going into details of the various syn- Present principally by Dow Chemical, 
thetics (which lately, by the way, for poly-styrene plastic molding 
have begun to be called “elastomers” Some chemists believe that 
by some people), the first of impor- * lastics will be the next mate- 


owders 

















tance was neoprene which du Pont [al in the plastics industry to show 
started to make some years ago after ‘™portant industrial growth. ~This 
1 Catholic priest and research chem- Prediction is based on their remark- 
ist named Father Nieuland solved an le properties as insulators. Large- 
equation in molecules for them out Sale production of buna probably 
at Notre Dams Neoprene started t vould mean an incre i demand for 
ll at $1.05 a pound and now sells for Styrene, and larger volume and lowe1 
65 cents with around 1.000.000 pounds sts of this material. Dow Chemical 
1 year being made. Like other syn- ventually may have a sl in the 
thetic rubbers it is not affected } Ane siness through its styrene 
iS Or bY most Ss, § that 
is a life-saver for gasoline stat 


and tubing on motor ars 

















e ce ‘ is 
planes and all sorts of other 
specialties . 
The Goodrict mpany tl Z } 
owning no great rubber plant 
has been a le Z 
ige of rubbe and gont 
new synthetics Its st in 
hievement has I 
ment of Korosea . 
language is ca j nyl- a" + 
It is a T 
yiutiona Ss ts Ss Ss " 
sand h f n_ safe glass , ’ 1 ve 
ulled y t : mana 
Jesides synthe S ide b 
hemica mpanies and by o om- 
Discover Koroseal panies for the rubber industry there 
s n yt yortant forms 
Goodrich’s Dr. W L. Semon dis- f . 3 an ompounded 
Ja 4 € "a al ‘ 4 VITLPOL 4 
PMR My EnAE eee ae re ape! is a cl cal by the rubber industry 
ments, how to handle the vinyl }y chemical companies and even 
chloride to give t new rubber-like iia ompanies. 
+9 vtioe na it ffect created ae ea paras ‘ ‘ 
proj ae and in effect created a Dewey & Almy Co., chemical manu- 
hr: Ww raw mate? for induectry s - S 
brand new raw material for imauUstry. facturers in Boston, make thin rub- 
oroseal turned out to be useful latex balloons which are used to 
sucl diversified places Ss mak y } t 
uch liversified places as making vrap meat and poultry prior to quick 
ageproof shower bath curtains and 


freezing by the packing companies 


making possible efficient production of 
the new stainless steels. 

Up in the General Electric labora- 
tories in Schenectady they took hold 
of it and found it made the best in- 
sulation for electric wires they had 
yet found. The wire can simply be 
drawn through the plastic materia 
and comes out coated and smooth in 
a variety of bright colors, ready for 
the bridge lamp or the breakfact 
toaster cord, able to stand harder 
wear than fibre insulation and also fire 
proof. General Electric calls this in- 
sulator “Flammenol.” 

Another form of Koroseal Goodrich 
uses to coat textiles and make them 
permanently water proof, making 
shower bath curtains, umbrellas, spot 
proof dress materials and table cloths 
that can be wiped instead of washed 
All of these things give textile mak- 
ers new things to sell and make new 
starting points for new businesses. 


Heavy Industry Uses 


Very important to heavy industry 
moreover, is the use to which Good- 
rich is putting Koroseal in lining steel 
pickling tanks. The steel industry is 
making more fine stainless steels than 
ever, and these resistant 
steels cannot be cleaned by ordinary 
acids—like sulphuric. Even = more 
highly corrosive acids were needed, 
nitric and chromic acids, which were 
so strong that they ate up the old 
rubber and brick-lined pickling tanks. 
Goodrich found that tanks lined with 
Koroseal and brick would stand the 
strain and do the job thereby mak- 
economic treatment of 
the new steels. A form of Koroseal 
called “Korolac” is used as a paint 

Goodrich also is experimenting 
with Koroseal as a base for making 
synthetic textile fibres which would 
be somewhat like Union Carbide’s 
synthetic yarn “Vinyon” in properties, 
resistance to acids, alkalis and other 
chemicals. 

Koroseal at the moment is believed 
to cost in the neighborhood of 60 to 
70 cents a pound, about the same 
level as du Pont’s Neoprene, which 
now is selling around 65 cents a pound 
With volume production, however, it 
probably can be made for much less 
eventually and if this should be ac- 
complished its field will obviously be 
greatly expanded. At present, Good 
rich is buying the chemical raw mate- 
rials for making Koroseal, but it is 
conceivable that the company may 
some day go into the business of 
making its own synthetics if it appears 
expedient. 


The Buna Rubbers 


At the moment, the rubber industry 
is particularly interested in the buna 
synthetic rubbers which apparently 
are going to be made in this country 
by Standard Oil of New Jersey. This 
company recently acquired the Ameri- 
can rights to buna from the German 
I. G. Farbenindustrie to buttress its 
own research in this field. The Ger- 
mans, due to economic necessity, went 
ahead faster in producing these mate- 
rials and in three years have reached 
the point where it is said they are 
producing about 75% of their domestic 
requirements. American companies, 
who have been conducting experi- 
mental tests with buna imported from 
Germany, and with tires using buna 
treads, report that they are quite as 
good as tires made from natural rub- 
ber and are more resistant to oil and 
to sunlight 

Buna has been made by the Ger- 
mans from acetylene (from coal and 
limestone) and also can be made at 
higher cost from alcohols. Over here, 
where low cost is essential in order 
to make the new material important 
industrially, production has awaited 
development of the new catalytic oil 
refining plants which are expected to 


corrosion 


ing possible 


The battery illustrated here is 
the famous Willard “H-R” 
now built with "Safety- Pill.” 
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It saves you 
many useful 
dollars! 


OUR savings of 10% to 

25% with a Studebaker 
Champion give you extra 
money to spend on other 
things. And you have the 
satisfaction of driving the 
best looking and safest low- 
est price car of them all in 
this dollar-saving Cham- 
pion. With an expert driver 
and low-extra-cost over- 
drive, it averaged 35.03 
miles per Imp. gal. in the 
Gilmore-Yosemite Sw eep- 
stakes 
ing all other largest selling 
lowest price cars. Come in 
and drive this Studebaker 
Champion. Low down pay- 
ment—easy terms. 
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Protect Your Cars Vitals with 
this New 


Safety-Fill’ Battery ! 


@ When motor car engineers put the storage battery 
under the hood of your car—they saved a lot of time and 
trouble for the man who services your battery. 


And Willard engineers, anxious to cooperate, designed 
the new Willard “Safety-Fill” Battery to meet under-the- 
hood conditions. They wanted to prevent overtilling 
—because it often causes the acid content of the battery 
to spray out through the breather holes in the filling 
vents and corrode cables, terminals, ignition wires and 


other parts of your motor. 


If Your Battery 1s Under the Floorboards 


But if your battery is under the floorboards—where 
you can’t see it—corrosion of cables or terminals, as a 
result of overfilling, may cause a starting failure with- 


out advance warning. 


The new Willard ‘Safety-Fill” Battery is designed to 
prevent overtilling. It never drinks too much. It elimi- 
nates the costly damage so often caused by overfilling 
an ordinary type of battery. It is a definite safeguard 


—no matter where your battery is located. 


Your Willard Dealer has it—AT THE PRICE OF 
ORDINARY BATTERIES. Protect the vitals of your 
car—install a Willard “Safety-Fill” Battery NOW. 


WILLARD STORAGE 
OF CANADA, LIMITED ° 


BATTERY COMPANY 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


DANGEROUS 
CORROSION 
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Told for the first time— 
Graphic, entertaining! 
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HY VOY: 


A Chronicle of Fifty Years 
H. E. STEPHENSON 


and 


CARLTON McNAUGHT 


“More than a mere history of ad- 
vertising——a comprehensive social 
history of the period.” 

—QJ. Murray Gibbon. 
“A triumph of smooth, orderly, 


logical presentation ...a book 
business executives should have.” 
—wW. A. Deacon, Globe d& Mail. 
“A gold mine... a ‘must’ text book 
no small interest to the 
general reader.” 
—Toronto Star 
364 pages, including 120 pages of 
llustrations 
it Your Bookseller's 


$3.50 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
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SHOULD CANADA CEDE 


from the Privy Council? 


Where Angels Fear to Tread 


by Elizabeth Bethune Campbell 
A + + 


Price $1.65 post and duty paid— 
Send Canadian funds check or money 
order to E. B. Campbell, 24 Alveston 


Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A J 


BRITISH CONSOLS 
EXPORT e LEGION 


$122 seNDs 300 
CIGARETTES or 
1 Ib. Tobacco — BRIER SMOKING 
or any MACDONALD’S FINE CUTS 
(with papers) to any Canadian 
Soldier in Great Britain or France. 


Mail Order and Remittance to:-—— 
OVERSEAS DEPARTMENT 


W. C. MACDONALD INC., 
Box 1929, Place d’Armes, 


Montreal, Canada 
This offer subject to any change in Government Regulations 
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TCL LES 


WHAT EVERY 
MOTHER KNOWS 
-~ABOUT WORMS! 


| don't try to fool myself — every litter's going 
to get worms sooner or later. And it's no joke 
— they carry off too many pups! Of course, I'm 
wormed with Sergeant's SURE-SHOT CAPSULES 
before the pups arrive. Then we worm the pups at 
six weeks with PUPPY CAPSULES — and keep on 
watching them for new signs 





That's the system the Master learned from the 


Sergeant's DOG BOOK. Says he wouldn't have a 
dog if he couldn't have a DOG BOOK too. Get 
your free copy at a drug or pet store (they have 
SURE-SHOT and PUPPY CAPSULES too) — or use 


Sergeant's 


DOG MEDICINES 


r \ a a ee ee oe ee ee 
Sergeant's Deg Medicines, Ltd 


iy i 

? Dept. 36-D, 165 Dufferin St q 
i 

: 

t 






Toronte, Ont 
i Please send a free Sergeant's DOG BUUK to 


zB Name 
Address 


City Prev 
= ae ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe oe oe 





THE BOOKSHELF 


CONDUCTED BY HAROLD F. SUTTON 





Harem Scarums 


BY PENELOPE WISE 


OUR ARABIAN NIGHTS, by Ruth and 
Helen Hoffman. McClelland & Stewart. 
$3. 


Y.VEN in a world where the field 
4 for adventure seems to narrow 
every hour, you can still find some- 
thing novel to do and see. Or you 
can anyway if you’re a Hoffman twin 
Born in St. Paul, Minnesota, art stu- 


dents in Paris and Munich, these in 


trepid and lively young women have 
been living for some years in Iraq 
The present book describes their life 
in Baghdad their house, thei 
friends, their servants, their pets 

and reaches its climax in the account 


of their summer’s visit to the harem 
of Sheikh Fulan, chieftain of the 
Sumer tribes in the northern districts 
yf Iraq. 

I don’t know another pair 
of twins ever collaborated on a book. 


The effect in at 


whether 


least seems 














to be an odd blt the character 
yf the ters, the production of a 
book as objective as a railway time- 
ible As aru vhen you read three 
indred 1utobiography, you 
feel you the author rather in- 
ly Hoffman girls re 
on pi hat they we on 
ay amusing, unpredict 
ible l ither than real 
Ople 
3ut this does not prevent their book 
from being highly diverting. To go 
oust ting in Baghdad, to find a 
ielightful house with a balcony over- 
ging the Tigris, to sign a lease 


house and an Ani- 
accommodate _ the 


Hoffman pets—-a young wild boar, a 
a f Siamese cats, a gazelle, a rab- 
t. storks, icocks—-you can see that 
hese things make for lively reading 

Inhibit as I am by a strong sense 

of order, I fee 1 faint discomfort at 

the idea of a pair of peacocks perched 
mn a velour-covered sofa, or a_ pet 
wild boar brushing a hawk off his 


back by running under the tea table 








RUTH AND HELEN HOFFMAN, the American twins whose experiences in 


Baghdad are recounted in “Our Arabian Nights”. 


Their previous book was 


“We Married an Englishman”. 


kind of speech-making, and there was 


a trouble-maker shouting his heart 
out to the others, who responded 
nicely by coming at us with knives. 


No one knows what would have hap- 
pened if a rescuer had not grabbed 
us by the and dragged us 
upstairs to his office.” 

It is of course the account of the 
visit to the Bedouin harem that lends 
interest to the book. With 
unpromising enough material the 
heat, the dirt, the discomfort, the 
boredom of such a life—the authors 


necks 


special 


—Photo by Louise Sheridan. 
harem are and 
figures. 

The outbreak of the present war 
recalled the twins to Baghdad, and 
they returned to their house and (one 
is tempted to say) to their husband, 

technically he belongs to Ruth. It 
is a rather breathless but entertaining 
narrative. You will learn a good deal 
about the externals at least of life 
in Iraq. But this reviewer would 
like to know what those Hoffman 
girls are really like! 

The authors’ sly and amusing line 
drawings add much to the text. 


appealing pathetic 


Cornwall 


BY WESSELY HICKS 


have done well The wives of the 
ere 4 

e ° . in 
LOVE IN THE SUN, by Leo Walmsley. 


Collins. $2.50 


(THERE'S a good deal of autobiog- 
Walmsley’s latest 
there must 


raphy in Leo 


“Love in the Sun;” 








But certainly these lings lend variety OO t : 
to that vicariou xperience which ” For Leo Walmsley is an accom- 
( Lilc Cail Us € ii a . . 
reads to acquit You have the Plished naturalist who at first could 
reaqas T ac re ( ‘ 5 See tas ae ; : 
ling of watching a travel picture Mot earn a living as a novelist and so 
ff at high ed became an inshore fisherman on the 
I ol al 1g! speec . 2 : 
Kine Ghazi is killed in a motor Yorkshire coast where he invented a 
bibs rildad = Kile « ) = : fi : 
ien 1d in th lisorders that Patent lobster pot which was a failure. 
accident, ina wu ne asoraers i ro : s " 
follow. the lives of foreigners al a After that, he and his wife went to 
vii ’ > lives O 1orelg IS é é te 5 
jangered But these untoward inci- Cornwall where they set up light 
le peret aL . Ve Incl , z ; 
ients do not disturb the sang froid housekeeping in a derelict hut on a 
of the twins. “Armed with our paints deserted part of the coast, constructed 
and } shes. we sat down in a road to. their furniture from driftwood planks 
sketch But suddenly we heard a and caught or grew ali their food. 
q , _ 
BOOK OF THE WEEK 
Aesthete's Tragedy 
BY EDGAR McINNES 
OSCAR WILDE AND THE YEL- that shallowness which tempted 
LOW NINETIES, — by Frances him into the position which meant 


Winwar Musson. $4.00 


Iss WINWAR has a 
< talent for creating an 


able 
atmosphere The picture of the 
Nineties which forms the essen 
tla vackground fe r stud f 
Wilde is a varied landscape com- 
posed of many diverse elements, 


in Dublin to the 
f Howells and the Paris of 
Rimbaud and the Oxford of Ruskin 
Pater Yet with 


leftness Miss Winwat 


essential 


idmirable 
succeeds in 
traits of 
each of these 


settings, and bring- 


ing to e the social atmosphere 


vhich characterized the time and 

he place It is this sense of the 

contemporary scene, aS much as 

any other quality, which makes her 

entral character eem rounded 

ind real by placing him in the liv- 
I f S n age 


ng atmosphere o 

But along with this, and hardly 
less important s her feeling for 
lity of Wilde 
and not al- 
or is treated 


the essential 


himself. This cor 





sympathy 
wecompanied by a very shrewd de- 
gree of perception Miss Winwar 
makes us understand much of the 

moved Wilde and 
of the influence of his surround- 
him and his attitude 
not always be quite 


which 


ings upon 
The effe 
vhat she 


t may 
intends in awakening ad- 
miration or sympathy, but it does 
bring Wilde 


sistent 


before us as a con 
career 1S 


terms of 


character whose 
ompletely explicable in 
his own gifts and failings 
VW ILDE's own story, of course, 

has much of the basic stuff 
which makes for great drama. It 
is the old story of a man destroyed 
at the height of his triumphs, and 
destroyed very largely by that very 
sin of pride of which the Greeks 
much But though the 
tragedy is very real, the circum 
stances upon which it turned rob 
it of any real dignity; and though 
it rouses compassion because of its 
shattering effect on Wilde as an 
artist, it leaves behind an uneasy 
suspicion that some _ ultimate 
strength of soul was lacking in 
Wilde as a man There 
essential shallowness to 


made so 


was an 
both his 
genius and his character It was 





him into 
exultantly 
of the libel 
suit which was his undoing. 

For all that, it is a dramatic 
story, and Miss Winwar tells it 
vith a full eye for its artistic pos- 

The way in which Wilde 
symbol of the whole 
revolt at the end of the 
century, the manner of his success 
and his notoriety to the 
general public, the folly and gen- 
erosity of his personal relation- 
ships and the pitiful decadence of 
his latter presented in 
their full colors. It is an excellent 
ry told exceedingly well 

There are innumerable sidelights 


his downfall--which led 
hat Queensberry 
called the “booby trap” 


sibilities 
npecame a 


artistic 


n society 


days, are 


} 
=t 


hich broaden the story and illu- 
minate the period as a whole. The 
relations of Turner and Wilde; 
Wilde’s infatuation with Lily Lang- 
try which led him to aspire to 
rivalry with a Prince of Wales; 
Beardsley and Dowson and that 


group of tortured rebels who gave 
to the Nineties their brilliance and 
jlecadence— these help to round out 
a full and colorful picture. There 
Ss a particularly nice glimpse of 
Queen Victoria, fat and fifty and 
still devoted to the memory of 
Albert, enlivening her courtiers 
by singing “Gentle sir, my heart is 
frolicsome and free” from Gilbert 
and Sullivan's Patience—and, in- 
cidentally, a most interesting ac- 
count of how the original concep- 
tion of that opera came ultimately 


to be associated with Wilde 
himself. 
Miss Winwar, of course, makes 


the most of the glamor which these 
things offer, and the picture in its 
general effect may be something 
other than meticulously accurate. 
I find it hard to believe that so 
many characters, both male and 
female, were so dazzlingly beau- 
tiful; and though Wilde’s wit is 
undoubted and his conversation 
was no doubt fascinating, I do not 
rate his mental capacities or his 
powers of penetration as highly as 
does Miss Winwar But that is 
rather beside the point, which is 
that she has made an extremely 
readable story out of Wilde’s 
career——and a story which does 
contribute a good deal to the 
understanding of both the man and 
his times 


While Author Walmsley was there, 
one of his previous books was filmed 
and he wrote the book currently under 
review. 

And the principal character in ‘Love 
in the Sun’’-whom we shall have to 
name “Hero” for Mr. Walmsley gives 
him no name—was all those things 
and did all those things and had all 


those things happen to him; with 
minor variations. 

“Love in the Sun” is very remin- 
iscent of Charles Allen Smart’s 


“R. F. D.” Readers who were inter- 
ested in Mr. Smart’s struggles to cope 
with the problems of farming—and 
there were a good many, judging by 
the sale of the book-—will be inter- 
ested in the problems of “Hero” and 


his wife, Dain. Fundamentally, the 
problems of Mr. Smart and “Hero” 
were the same: each was tackling 
something new, neither underrated 


the difficulties of the task ahead of 
him, and in the lives of each writing 
and the sale of that writing played an 
important part. With this difference: 
Mr. Smart’s writing helped him over 
the rough spots; ‘Hero’ depended 
upon the craft for his living. And if 
the latter’s problems were always 
solved just a little too easily and al- 
Ways in the same way and always in 
the nick of time, why, that’s all right 
too. There’s enough in the daily papers 
these days to furrow the most placid 
and concrete brow without having to 
chew your finger nails to the quick 
because Little Eva is tied on the rail- 
way track and the villain is going to 
foreclose the mortgage and the train 
has been reported roaring down grade 
on time and you're not absolutely sure 
the hero is going to free himself in 
time to thwart the whole dastardly 
plot. 

None of that Mr. Walmsley. You 
just know that all the books written 
by “Hero” will sell and that at least 
one will be filmed and that Dain is 
going to have her baby and that if 
the first one isn’t a boy then the next 
one will be a boy; or twins. 

In short, “Love in the Sun” is a 
grade-A novel of the curl-up-in-a- 
corner - and - forget - everything type. 
You can relegate wars and rumors of 
wars and last month’s coal bill and 
how you're going to live on two dol- 
lars until next pay-day to the farthest- 
back corner of your mind from the 
time you open the book until you close 
it. And that’s something in these times 
when the only escape from wars and 
rumors of wars and last month’s coal 
bill and how you're going to live on 
two dollars until next pay-day seems 
to be to develop a chronic case of 
schizophrenia. 


South America 
BY GRANT SMITH 


THE ALL AMERICAN’ FRONT, by 
Duncan Aikman. Doubleday, Doran. 
$3.25. 


‘THOUGHTFUL Canadians _ orient- 

ating themselves to future reali- 
ties of their position as North Ameri- 
cans need a clear understanding of 
South America. Here is a book that 
might head the list of required read- 
ing on the subject. 

Changes in the external relation- 
ships of Canada which have been de- 
veloping for the past thirty years are 
being completed by the war. From a 
country dependent on foreign capital 
for development and exporting main- 
ly agricultural products and raw mate- 
rials Canada has become a minor world 
power exporting both industrial pro- 
ducts and surplus capital. As Cana 
dian exports and investments 


flow 
into openings in South America, now 
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Mary Lowrey Ross is recognized as one of the ablest as well as one of the 


wittiest of film reviewers. 
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Her comment on the current cinema is an outstanding 
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powers, 
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they 


to 


new external policies. These may play 
a decisive part in the determination of 


future external relationships 


In the flood of recents books avail 


able on South America Duncan Ai 
man’s “All American 


k- 


Front” is one 


of the best as a genera! introduction. 


Journalistic rather than scholarly 


it 





is good journalese because Mr. Aik- 
man has tried to do a job of factual 
reporting rather than special plead- 
ing or interpretation It is good re- 
porting of the new type, aimed at pre- 
senting social and political actualities 
rather than picturesque or sensational 
features His knack for clarifying 
similes and pertinent anecdote give 
it a lively interest. 
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Sun and Surf 
BY MARY QUAYLE INNIS 





DILDO CAY, by Nelson Hayes. Thomas 
Allen. $2.75. 


NEW writer may bring us a gift 

of sharp expression, fresh insight 
into character, dashing narrative, 
fascinating background or, if we are 
lucky, a combination of these. Mr. 
Hayes creates vividly for us the salt 
island of Dildo Cay, an imaginary 
member of the Turks and Caicos 
group. There is nothing imaginary, 
however, about the endless wind beat- 
ing across the bare, sun-stricken island 
and the uninterrupted thunder of 
surf on its receding shores. The one 
imported tree on the island has died 
years ago. There is the fine white 
Bermudan house of the proprietors of 
the island, the native huts, the wind 
mills and the glittering salt pools. 
It is a setting with which Maugham 
could do marvels and we think wist- 
fully of him more than once. For 
against the sun-glittering whiteness, 
Mr. Hayes’ characters turn transpar- 
ent as glass, and their voices are 
drowned by the surf and wrapt away 
by the unflagging wind. 

The Ainsworths have owned the 
island and made salt there for eleven 
generations. They are the only white 
people among more than two hundred 
blacks. They have found it expedient 
to marry eugenically rather than 
romantically, for the place is lonely 
and health-shattering to most women. 
Adrian, the last of the line has, ac- 
cordingly, chosen his wife for her 
staying qualities. When she is to have 
a child, he takes her to her parents 
on an island where a doctor is sta- 
tioned. His mother has insisted on 
summoning an older man to take 
charge of the salt works. He arrives, 
unexpectedly bringing with him his 
beautiful daughter. The rest follows 
as a matter of course. 

The Ainsworth line seems to have 
run out in Adrian. Environmental- 
ists might argue from the effect of 
eleven generations of wind and sun 
and surf-roar; romanticists from the 
effect of a succession of loveless mar- 
riages. In any case he is a weak and 
curiously vague figure. The snatches 
of his thought processes related at 
first hand, which might have given his 
character a living substance, are thin 
and quite unexpressive. Carol Del- 
bridge, the glamor girl, is also an 
expert accountant, and alternates 
seduction with the preparation of ex- 
pense analyses and cost systems. Her 


BOOK SERVICE 


All books mentioned in this 
issue, if not available at your 
bookseller’s, may be pur- 
chased through Saturday 


Night's Book Service. Address 
“Saturday Night Book Serv- 
ice”, 73 Richmond St. W., 
Toronto, enclosing postal or 
money order to the amount of 
the price of the required book 
or books. 





father, cowardly and violent, in his 
conflict with the blacks, and Adrian’s 
mother, obstinate and hysterical, in 
her conflict with Adrian, are both 
well defined in their rather simple 
ways. Descriptions of the sail from 
Grand Turk to Dildo Cay and of the 
fishing trip are vivid by virtue of an 
abundance of detail rather than by 
any sharpness in the writing. 

The arresting background and full 
economic development dwarf to in- 
significance Mr. Hayes’ people and 
story. He must produce figures and a 
narrative impressive enough to stand 
against his wind and sun. It is to be 
hoped that he will not diminish his 
groundwork to fit a tale of summer 
passion. 


Pierrot 
BY W. S. MILNE 


THE GREAT DEBUREAU, by Francis 
Kozik. Translated by Dora Round. 
Oxford. $2.75. 


THE hardest part of a book re- 
viewer’s job is often not the writ- 
ing of:the review, but the reading of 
the book. Once in a while a book 
comes along, however, that makes up 
for the hundreds and hundreds of 
feeble pages one has had to wade 
through. Such a book is “The Great 
Debureau.” Perhaps I am _ unduly 
susceptible to its appeal because it is 
about a great artist of the theatre, 
and I am fond of books about the 
theatre. Nevertheless, I do not think 
l am wrong in giving it a very high 
place among contemporary fiction, for 
it is primarily the story of a human 
being. I am encouraged in my judg- 
ment too by the fact that this book 
is the Czechoslovakian winner in the 
All-Nations Prize Novel Contest. The 
author, not yet thirty, was dramatic 
director of a Czech broadcasting sta- 
tion until Hitler arrived. Where he 
is now no one knows. His book has 
been published in_ translation § in 
America before being printed in his 
native tongue or land. Perhaps he 
will never see it during his lifetime 
published in the language in which it 
was written. 
Jean Gaspard Debureau was the 

























@ 88,000 Canadian workers and 
dependants benefit because 
Mercury cars are made in this 
country. When you buy a Mer- 
cury, more of your money stays 


MERCURY CARS ARE 
MADE IN CANADA 


in Canada. 


most famous actor in Paris at the 
middle of the nineteenth century. He 
was the subject of a biography by the 
critic Jules Janin published during his 
lifetime, and more recently the hero 
of a play by Sacha Guitry. When he 
died, he was buried in the cemetery 
of Pére Lachaise, and upon his tomb 
is engraved: “Here lies the man who 
said everything without ever speaking 
a word,” for he was an actor of 
pantomime. He revived the anttqhe 
tradition of the Commedia delfArté, 
and created a Pierrot that made the 
Théatre des Funambules, a penny- 
gaff with three hundred seats, down 
in the slums, the artistic centre of 
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acting hydraulic shock absorbers smooth out bumps; low center of gravity makes 
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all drama-loving Paris. he was friend of Victor Hugo, Debureau. mime are shown to be the summation 
In spite of the fame and fashionable George Sand, de Musset, Dumas, Out of this rich and tragic story, of his own experience. His friend- 
prestige he won, he still remained a_ the Gautiers and all the other great Francis Kozik has made a magnificent ship with those whose names are now 
man of the people, an artist in their romantics. He knew and was loved novel. It is appropriate that it should more remembered than his own gives 
service, who would not allow the man- by the Lady of the Camellias. He was come from the pen of a Czech, for the book additional interest, but it 
ager to advance the price of the cheap- born amid wars and grew up in the Debureau was born Jan Kasper in no wise depends on famous names 
est seats at the Funambules. The midst of revolutions, and his faith in Dvorjak at Kolin in Bohemia in 1796. for its appeal. Of all arts, that of 
story of his life is a story of hardships the high destiny of the people never The novel closely follows the story of the actor gives perhaps the most 
and privations, blows and jeers, and faltered. His mission as an artist his life, dwelling in the greatest de- pleasure to thé greatest number of 
the common man took him to his was to serve them, to make them tail on the early wanderings and _ people; of all the arts it is the most 
heart, because Gaspard Debureau too laugh a little at life, which had not struggles. Throughout we are made _ transitory, and the dumb-show mum- 
had suffered and endured as he had been over-generous with occasions to feel the real and essential human- mer’s art is surely the most evanescent 
done himself. He learned his art in for laughter. At the age of fifty,-he ity of the man; we are led by sym- of all. It is right and fitting that a 
the school of the streets, and his' was an old man. The crowds that once pathy to an understanding of his suf- sister art should so worthily endeavor 
teachers were poverty and suffer- had cheered him allowed him to die ferings and his triumphs. His growth to  enshyine and _ perpetuate the 
ing and sympathy and understand- forgotten and in poverty, but his son as an artist is made believable. His memory of one of the greatest mimers 
ing. At the height of his fame, continued the tradition of Pierrot triumphs as a genius of the art of of all time, Jean Gaspard Debureau. 
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often people say to me—'l See 


You Drive a Chrysler!’” 
AS ONE PREMIER TO ANOTHER” New Brunswick's new premier, Hon ) 


J. B. McNair (left), receives warm congratulations from the retiring premier, YOUR NEAREST GHRYSLER DEALER INVITES You TO TRY A 1940 CHRYSLER “FLOATING RIDE” 
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general election November 20, wick’s Government is 51 years old. his first years in the political arena, the other favorite sport with him. 
1939 when the Conservative party re- He is pleasant to talk to, meets the about him. He is a shrewd speaker, But during recent years his heavy re- 
iptured York county’s four seats in voters and the press easily, and asks able to stand criticism. sponsibilities have afforded very little 


the Provincial le 


gislature Political for and listens to advice. He has no In 1938, the University of New opportunity for recreation. Every man 


From Rhodes Scholar to Premier reles in New Brunswick were amazed touch of the _ bull-headed politician 3runswick conferred upon him the should have some time for recreation, 





it this. John W. Niles, M.L.A.-elect about him, and people know it. He honorary degree of LL.D. and he iS however, and the new Premier of 
Sette aa toe f Victoria, resigned his seat in Mr. married in 1921, and he and Mrs. Mc- at present a member of the Senate New Brunswick, Rhodes Scholar that 

BY WESTON GAUL McNair’s favor, and the by-election Nair have four children, John Cald- of that University. He is a trustee i ta Sits i amen 
in Victoria county on January 29, well, 17; Nancy MacGregor, 14; Marion and elder of St. Andrew’s Presbyterian aS a meine = = eae oo 3 . ai fide 
Ww N r tt M seas in tl ‘anadian Expeditionary 1940. resulted in “his election by a MacGregor, 11, and Janet Elizabeth, 3. Church. He is also a member of the lhe ee I i ee racawh c 
, BF served as a Lieutenant in jJarge majority over his opponent He has four sisters living. Masonic Order and of the New Bruns- 4nd _ his famil) live at v6 Mv aterloo 
s S dian Art ry rhus today the new Premie1 repre- He has had a good deal of ex- wick Fish and Game Protective As- Row, a beautiful section of Frederic- 
: i \ sta ited ba sents the onstituency where he was. perience in political life by now, but sociation. ton overlooking the broad and giorious 
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The Sacrifice of France 


a 
| 
| SPRING NEVER ENDS 
gees ‘ASUALTIES in the war of 1914 
both French and English, were 
duly catalogued and made a formid- 
able and heart-breaking total. Out- 
side mere numbers we learned little 
és except the losses of prominent people 
stricken in their affections, such as 
General de Castelnau who lost three 
sons, and President Paul Doumet 
who lost an equal number. For the 
: rest, we bowed in homage before the 
* eenetinie : } 
crosses which told us the obvious but 
SLUTS LUD bald fact of their sacrifice and no 
more in the vast majority of cases 
AN 1) UTZ a ST t Only rarely could we learn of the 
AY manner of their death. 
® M. Henri Bordeaux of the Frene 
Academy has realized how interesting 
can be for us the story, told with all 
due reverence, of the manner of death 
of brave Frenchmen. We must there- 
fore be grateful to him for his artic] 
: in the Paris Soir in which he recounts 
the family epic of the six brothers 
Ruellan. They were originally nine 
in the family, a family of those 
Bretons, half peasants, half sailors 
sprung from Saint-Malo, who hay 
supplied so many tough fighters to 
the French Navy and Army throug 
out France’s history; and like most 
good soldiers, be it said, they wet 
deeply religious. The strong religiou 
faith of Foch and Lyaut is 
a powerful stimulus to their milita 
genius; and it is no othe Sé 
be lower ranks 
At the outbrea 
is dispersed not on n F 
1. throughout the 
a Stanislas, was in the United States 
e WINTER ava CONDITIONER snother, André, in Uruguay, and 1 
n } * rest dispersed throughout F1 i 
1, Algeria 
f Enjoy Spring-like air in your home the year ’round . oe ee ecg ee 
‘rance and all proceeded to tak 
— modern living comfort with amazing economy. theit cetened osts 
k Write or *phone today for complete information. —__ Julien, the eldest, was peculiarl: 
4 a situated; he was a priest. But having 
i C 4 Wy no taste for such subordinate employ- 
s ANADIAN ada L LE Wait LIMITED ment as stretcher bearer or even 
padre, he cast off his cassock and 
priestly garb and enlisted. He fought 
oo ' 
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TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER 


BY O. E. BODINGTON 


on the Marne, on the Somme and at 
Verdun, obtained 
(mentioned in dispatches) and was 
finally killed at Somme Py on October 
1,1918. Meanwhile Bernard was killed 
in 1915, André in the same year, Henri 
early in 1916. In November of that 
year Louis was on the Somme slated 
for furlough which was to begin on the 
23rd of that month. Late in the even- 
ing of the 22nd, having cleaned up his 
work, he sat down to write to his wif 


several citations 


It seemed a superfluous task, for he 
vould see her and his six little chil- 
dren before the letter could 
her, but he felt the impulsion to 
chat with her. “You cannot imagine 
my dear Margaret,” he says, “the ex- 
tent to which the 


r 
f 
I 


reach 


war has developed 
in me the idea of duty and has made 
You will not take it amis 
that I should tell you that I experience 
in the re- 
flection that I accomplish my 
duty without 


reward To 


me lov os 
i pleasure and an intense joy 
whole 
receiving the smallest 


have been campaigning 
devoted all 


fulfilment of one’s 


or 28 months, to have 


yne’s efforts to the 





juty, and to be able to say: I have 
isked for no favor; I have received 
ard beyond that which God 

is given me in the consciousness that 
loing right; that, my darling, 

leal for a soul which seeks 

ts vard not on earth as from man 


ym Heaven as from God.” 


Is not this pure communion be- 
! vine part of man and his 


juintessence of 


Ethelwyn 


BY CLARA 
WITH the passing of 


Wetherald, be 
poet, another of that 
pany in Canadian 
is the Group of ’61 


man, Drummond, 


Ethelwyn 
Canadian 
shining 
literature, 


com- 
known 
(Carman, Lamp- 
Pauline 


Johnson 


KIND 





Christian faith and of duty 
and unassumingly discharged? 

Next morning after he had deiivered 
his pass-words to the comrade who was 
relieving him, as he was going down 
the communication trench, he 
killed by a shell burst. 


simply 


was 


was hardly 
He had fought in Alsace 

3eing wounded he 
family consisting of 
two daughters. He 
became engaged to one of the daugh- 
ters. He obtained the rank of lieu- 
tenant and then went in May 1918 to 
fight in the North of France at Mount 
Kemmel He thence to the 
mother of his fiancée “IT pray God 
each day that if I follow my 
brothers and be killed in this war, it 
may happen before I see you 
so that 


parable. 


The case of Berchman 
less pathetic. 
for three years. 
was tended by a 
a mother and 


writes 


must 


your grief may not be irre 
He was killed on May 18. 
Six out of nine 


brothers! 
No collective 


raised to them. 
kind whose fame 


monument has been 

They are not of the 

calls for the “labor 

of an age in piled 

any of my readers, 

find themselves at St 
n 


stones.” But let 
vhen next they 
Malo, push on 
1é, which is in reality only 
1 suburb of St. Malo, find the ‘Rue des 
Six Fréres Ruellan,” and 
prayer to the 


there offer 


up a memory of these 


saintly heroes For remember, my 
transatlantic readers, they not on 

died for their country, but they ful- 
filled their part in protecting you 
hearthstones from _ possible invas l 


Wetherald 


BERNHARDT 


and repre 
h 


has crossed 


sented now only by Roberts) 


into the realn 


1 
beauty is eternal. To those who knew 


and loved her poetry, its singing heri- 
tage remains. And to those who knew 
and loved Ethelwyn Wetherald her- 


self, there 
of a gallant soul and a sparkling per- 
sonality 


remains a vivid memory 


Her intense zest for life is the 
thing about Miss Wetherald that will 
always stay with me. That and hei 


‘intillating wit and ready humor 
Straight and slim as one of the tall 
evergreens marking the 
home, Miss Wetherald’s 
her spirit, made little 
advancing Deafness 


rather 
increased the solitude in which she 


road to her 
body, like 
' 


concession to 


years. 


lived at her country home near Fen- 
wick, Ontario, but poetry lovers still 
found their way to her door Only 
last summer she was garden party 


Canadian Authors’ 
Association in the quietude of “The 
Tall Evergreens” an 
which will live long in the 
those privileged to attend 


hostess to the 


afternoon 


hearts of 


T WAS through requesting a hand- 
1 


written copy of what 


is probably 


her most widely known and _ best 
loved poem, “Legacies,” that I first 
became acquainted with Miss 


Wetherald several vears ago. In com- 
plying with gracious- 
remarked wistfully that she 
wished she too were young again, and 
at the beginning of a literary 
That this enthusiasm for life, 


characteristic 


ness, she 


careel 


which 


was amazing in one of her years, 
stayed with her to the very end, was 
evident in a letter written several 


weeks before he 
py today, 


“T am feeling divinely hap 
! this 
1 


partly because ligh 
morning, and will 
morrow 1 am 
well and feel correspondingly 
hope you too are 


come earlier to- 
almost unnaturally 
gay I 
going on your way 


rejoicing.” 


On her wavy rejoicing! What a 
rare and admirable attitude for a 
deaf, solitary old lady of eighty- 
three! People half her age might wel 
envy this. spirit It was through 


alive her interest in the 


Keeping 


changing work, and in the younger 
generation, that Miss Wetherald re- 
tained her youthful outlook = and 
verve She wanted to know what 
the younger Canadian writers were 
doing For in the letter she wrot 
me just a week before her death, re- 
ceived with an iutographed _ gift 


copy of the life of Homer Watson she 


wanted me to have, was this adjura- 
tion “Tell me about the younger 
poets with whom you feel in closest 
affinity I am always interested.” 


(PHEN she 
perception, 
review of my 


spoke a few words of ar 
} 


istic evoked DN 
DOOK of 


reading of a 
poems to which she had written the 


foreword last April: “After all, your 
t 

own best critic is yourself Your 

knowledge of your own aims, youl 


own soul, your own invisible person- 
ality is greater than any attained b) 
Words which any writer, 
surely, would do well to ponder 
And nowhere is Miss Wetherald’s 
own “invisible personality” more evi- 
dent than in the final lines from the 
personal poem with which she greet 
ed her friends last 
“Be thine the 
subtle call 
comes from some bird-breasted 
waterfall; 
The comradeship of trees, the 
of friends, 
And one Near Presence 
footpath bends.” 


others 


Christmas 


sense of wings, the 
That 


hearts 


where the 
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WILL NEVER 
EAT THIS SUIT 





ESTERDAY Bill Johnson bought 

this $45 suit. When it arrived, Mrs. 
Johnson immediately sprayed it allover 
with LARVEX. That took only a few 
minutes and cost less than a single 
‘“‘pressing’’ yet gave Bill’s suit the 
positive LARVEX protection against 


moth damage that has been used for 


years by leading woollen mills, laun- 
dries and dry-cleaners. 
As aresult of spraying all their clothes 
old and new—once a year with 


LARVEX, the Johnsons will never find 


a moth hole 


WHY NOT? 


Because moths starve to death rather 
than eat LARVEXed clothes, 
rugs and drapes... and there’s no odor, 
no wrapping, no storing away! Your 
woollens are protected against moths 
for an entire year and not even dry 
cleaning will impair this sure protection! 


And LARVEX is inexpensive—only 
83c for 16 ozs., $1.29 for 32 ozs. So it 
costs less than a single pressing to moth- 
proof a suit for a whole year with 
LARVEX. At all drug and department 
stores. LARVEX, Ste-Therese, P.Q. 


LARVEX IS DIFFERENT .. . 
QUICK! CHEAP! 


A few minutes with 74c worth of LAR- 
LARVEX will moth- VEX will mothproof 
proof a woman’s coat your expensive up- 
for 12 months. holstered chair. 


sofas . 


EASY! The LARVEX sprayer gives a con- 
tinuous spray—so simple a child can use it. 


SURE! 

See this spectacu- 
lar display at your 
Larvex dealer's. 
A cevered dish 
showing treated and untreated 
cloth with live moth worms. 
Proof right before your eyes 
that moth worms cannot thrive 


trewnle =| on Larvexed material! 
veer j 


= LARVEX 


ONE SPRAYING MOTHPROOFS FOR A WHOLE YEAR 
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BACHELORS 


of Smoking 





——— 
Arts, 


or Music are those who have 


Bachelors of Science 
graduated to a degree of 
culture. Bachelor Cigars are 
for those who have graduat- 
ed to that degree of smoking 
culture in which they appre- 


ciate the mellow aroma and 


delicate flavour of 100% 
Havana filler — especially 
at 10c. 


INGRAM’S 


gives you 
Cooler, Quicker 
Shaves 





N a jiffy Ingram’s gives youa rich, 


billowy lather that wilts the 
toughest whiskers. But it’s the plus 
in Ingram’s that makes it so refresh- 
ing—the bracing sting-banishing 
coolness that anes your face feel 
younger and look younger. Lather, 
lotion and tonic all in one—that's 
Ingram’s. Buy an economical tube 
or jar from any druggist today. 


SHAVING CREAM 


A little goes a longer way 
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L©. “VES, Bill—and my Chrysler 
; , wh. encore ; 
yi rides the rough Spots as CHRYSLER ROYAL COUPE 
© smoothly as my Dolphin takes ; 
} a choppy sea. Got plenty of Delivered in $] ] 5 
| pep and power too—and per- WINDSOR, ONT. 
sonality plus! Surprising how License and focal taxes (if any) only extra. 
often people say to me— ‘I See All prices subject to change without notice. 
; You Drive a Chrysler!’” 
AS ONE PREMIER TO ANOTHER New Brunswick's new premier, Hon / 
J. B. McNair (left), receives warm congratulations from the retiring premier, YOUR NE AREST CHRYSLER DEALER INVITES you TO TRY A 1940 CHRYSLER “FLOATING RIDE” 
Hon. A. A. Dysart | 
_— csscalaiceiteasaiada 
ARITIME ETTER tica ireer too. He was defeated This new leader of New Bruns- age of purpose, which characterized his favorite recreations. Hunting is 
tl general election November 20 wick’s Government is 51 years old. his first years in the political arena, the other favorite sport with him. 
1939. when the Conservative party re- He is pleasant to talk to, meets the about him. He is a shrewd speaker, But during recent years his heavy re- 
iptured York county’s four seats in voters and the press easily, and asks able to stand criticism. sponsibilities have afforded very little 
° the Provincial legislature. Political for and listens to advice. He has no In 1938, the University of New opportunity for recreation. Every man 
From Rhodes Scholar {oOo Premier reles in Brunswick were amazed touch of the _ bull-headed politician 3runswick conferred upon him the should have some time for recreation, 
it this. John W. Niles. M.L.A.-elect about him, and people know it. He honorary degree of LL.D. and he is however, and the new Premier of 
peels, aia f Victoria, resigned his seat in Mr married in 1921, and he and Mrs. Mc- at present a member of the Senate New Brunswick, Rhodes Scholar that 
BY WESTON GAUL MeNair’s favor. and the by-election Nair have four children, John Cald- of that University. He is a trustee s eae 
: me, ae ‘ . : * ; he is, knows its importance. 
re Victoria yunty on January 29, well, 17; Nancy MacGregor, 14; Marion and elder of St. Andrew’s Presbyterian ee aaa Shale SS aid Sintaiabitite 
\WHE! sh 5) te. ‘anadian Expeditionary 1940. resulted in his election by a MacGregor, 11, and Janet Elizabeth, 3. Church. He is also a member of the a <4 bi ae ear : ge <i 
N t k served as a Lieutenant it large majority over his opponent He has four sisters living. Masonic Order and of the New Bruns- and his family live at 92 Waterloo 
Art ry Thus today the new Premier repre- He has had a good deal of ex- wick Fish and Game Protective As- Row, a beautiful section of Frederic- 
A. A gravitated back sents the nstituency where he was. perience in political life by now, but sociation. ton overlooking the broad and glorious 
st it i toN ns k, a law business his orn he still has that enthusiasm and cour- About this last, fishing is one of expanse of the Saint John River 
He was onlv ir . 
‘ S C , I tor } ry a  —— ' _ 
S g 1 yrmea t 
t sent la S vith J. J. J 
Wins K 
sé nis iW reel ingqerway level- 
John McNa took unto him- 
S S self a bride He settled down to make 
New Brunswick his home, never 
S \ ming he was one day to become 
ns thusias? ts pren He had already decided 
s vig . sta t is in him to carve a name 
I self he ido it just as well 
s native rovince as anywhel! 
S s Take note, young men who 
3 way pastures are greene! 
9 His entr nt olitics was not ac- 
i's I n iental ata it just another well 
ste taken by this man 
g es anything in haste but 
S s i S Ss repercus- 
Ss S S I n € that of 
Ss nture into politics 
ude t iz t é for t first time, his baptismal entry 
S form of a defeat. This 
i the more unusual in that he 
este York ounty, a_ tradition- 
servative constituency But 


Scotch-English-Welsh ee ee eee ee 


n for many years, and the 
s political baptism was the 
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) ) is an 
lected tics in D 
He s to 
sa ibs 
) n IKeda 
S 1 g things. Every- 
New I Iswit thought 
i is Ss ting off b 
S g s of g 1 ymmon sen 
1 t Rhodes Schola 
n r Attorney-General in 
) a eee t 
n A McNair assumed that portfolio 
Y f la I 1 16, 1935, and he soon prove 
nself an able incumbent In short 
ame th Pren ’s “chief 
tena and is isible fo 
i eat m ) int 
S ) 
is stan Ss had 
i it his entr int 
t t a. tim \ n Ne 
> S g gz te need som 
in oO im yn its 1uSE 
! i John Babbitt M« 
mY in n f the Dysa 
1 thar vas the focus ol 
itionai attention in New Brunswick's 
fight on constitutional matters at the 
a . Dominion - Provincial Conference in 
4 rs bt 7 19 If there had been any who 
ye bd an le loubted his ability to handle the port- 


Slice el io of Attorney-General, these had 
NOW... PICTURE t r doubts dispelled when his force- 


u rguments won his Government 
UL PEZOM AA YARE several points on constitutional 


is quite natural a year later 


” " 
Comfortable for the Government to select him to 
f : that's golf at 7 ‘ \ 
represent its case before the Judicia 
this resort! : . 
‘ ommittee of the Privy Council in 
, Enjoy the finest I } 
. J ,ondon, when it contested the ity 
. @ of facilities for . 1 the va idity 



















the game to- of certain measures which had been 





day... 45 idopted by the Federal Parliament 
holes, two 


luring tne regim of the Rt H ? 2 
> ham - cs \ feaimMe OF ene f Hon. R. B 


pionship bennett 
eighteens In addition to his onerous duties as 
and 4 sporty nine ons . » 
et cole ail ttorney-General Mr McNair was 
that The Green- ilso Acting Minister of Health and 


) » le - 

prier offers, its Labo for a period in 1937 and in 
+94 Oe much aa : 
less than you bud 1909 ind also since the forma 
would expert! tion of the Dysart Government 
Wire collect for 


in 
940 nm t > me e reeedar 

reservations! 19 ip to the time } u eded Mr 

Dysart. but he shouldered all these 


r ony 
V/A 3 , ; | i heavy responsibilities without flinch 
yu Ly bass sbriew Hotel ing. During the 1939 Session of the 
‘ Legislature he was House Leader and 


WHITE SULPHUR’ Acting Premier during the absence 
% 4 oe of Mr. Dysart because of ill healt! 
} SPRINGS ey] ois He or had a re a aloes in 


his 
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eres 
he Sacrifice of France | 
a § 
‘NASUALTIES in the war of 1914 BY O. E. BODINGTON Christian faith and of duty simply Ne 
both French and English, were and unassumingly discharged? "4 
duly catalogued and made a formid- on the Marne, on the Somme and at Next morning after he had deiivered ne 
able and heart-breaking total. Out- Verdun, obtained several citations his pass-words to the comrade who was 
side mere numbers we learned little (mentioned in dispatches) and was relieving him, as he was going down 
except the losses of prominent people finally killed at Somme Py on October the communication trench, he was 
stricken in their affections, such as 1,1918. Meanwhile Bernard was killed killed by a shell burst. i 
General de Castelnau who lost three in 1915, André in the same year, Henri The case of Berchman was hardly 
sons, and President Paul Doumer early in 1916. In November of that less pathetic. He had fought in Alsace 
who lost an equal number. For the year Louis was on the Somme slated for three years. Being wounded he 
rest, we bowed in homage before the for furlough which was to begin on the was tended by a family consisting of 
crosses W hich told us the obvious but 23rd of that month. Late in the even- g mother and two daughters. He 
bald fact of their sacrifice and no_ ing of the 22nd, having cleaned up his pecame engaged to one of the daugh- 
more in the vast majority of cases work, he sat down to write to his wif ters. He obtained the rank of lieu- 
Only rarely could we learn of t It seemed a superfluous task, for he tenant and then went in May 1918 to 
manner of their death. would see her and his six little chil- fight in the North of France at Mount 
M. Henri Bordeaux of the Frenc dren before the letter could reach Kemmel. He writes thence to the 
Academy has realized how interesting her, but he felt the impulsion to mother of his fiancée:——“I pray God 
can be for us the story, told with all Chat with her. “You cannot imagine each day that if I must follow my 
due reverence, of the manner of death My dear Margaret,” he says, “the ex- brothers and be killed in this war, it 
of brave Frenchmen. We must there- tent to which the war has developed may happen before I see you again 
fore be grateful to him for his article in me the idea of duty and has made so that your grief may not be irre- 
in the Paris Soir in which he recounts me love it. You will not take it amiss parable,” 
the family epic of the six brothers that I should tell you that I experience ta was lcilied on May 18 
Ruellan. They were originally nine a pleasure and an intense joy in the re- : ; : a 
in the family, a_ family of thos flection that I accomplish my whole six out of nine brothers 
Bretons, half peasants, half sailors, duty without receiving the smallest No collective monument has been 
sprung from Saint-Malo, who have reward. To have been campaigning raised to them. They are not of the ESTERDAY Bill Johnson bought 
supplied so many tough fighters to for 28 months, to have devoted all kind whose fame calls for the “labor this $45 suit. When it arrived, Mrs. 
the French Navy and Army through- one’s efforts to the fulfilment of one’s of an age in piled stones.” But let Johnson immediately sprayed it all over 
out France’s history; and like most duty, and to be able to say: I have any of my readers, when next they with LARVEX. That took only a few 
good soldiers, be it said, they were asked for no favor; I have received find themselves at St. Malo, push on minutes and cost less than a single 
deeply religious. The strong religiou no reward beyond that which God to Paramé, which is in reality onl; ee ee ee cones 
faith of Foch and Lyautey was ever has given me in the consciousness that a suburb of St. Malo, find the “Rue des coat ‘damage that a been used for 
a powerful stimulus to their military I am doing right; that, my darling Six Fréres Ruellan, ind there offer years by leading woollen mills, laun- 
genius; and it is no otherwise in the is the ideal for a soul which seeks Ip a prayer to the memory of these dries and dry-cleaners. 
lower ranks. its reward not on earth as from man saintly heroes For remember my\ P . . 
= At the outbreak of war they were but from Heaven as from God.” transatlantic readers, they not onl; eT ee i aa ek 
S I 1 old and new—once a year with 
is =o dispersed not only in France, but Is not this pure communion died for their country, but they ful- LARVEX. the Johnsons will never find 
m. : throughout the world, for one of them, tween the Divine part of man and his filled their part in protecting a moth hok 
e- Stanislas, was in the United States, Creator the very quintessence of hearthstones from possible invasion 
le WINTER ny R i, HW ITION ER another, André, in Uruguay, and the WHY NOT? 
an rest dispersed throughout France and E l Because moths starve to death rather 
n, Algeria. ee wyntl a erd than eat LARVEXed clothes, sofas, 
of Enjoy Spring-like air in your home the year ’round : Those righ rola — to rugs and drapes... re banup lied 
é 2 k 7 ‘rance and ¢ proceeded to take up no wrapping, no storing away our 
P — modern living comfort with amazing economy. ak qaeaed ii BY CLARA BERNHARDT woutlena are protected ogainat moths 
ok Write or *phone today for complete information. i Julien, the eldest, was peculiarly \WITH the passing of Ethelwyn and represented now only by Roberts) for an entire ae er et 
90 _ situated; he was a priest. But having Wetherald, beloved Canadian has crossed into the realm where cleaning will impair this sure protection 
s NERA 3 no taste for such subordinate employ- poet, another of that shining com- beauty is eternal. To those who knew And LARVEX is inexpensive—only 
US EE tH 3 3 CTR ment as stretcher bearer or even pany in Canadian literature, known and loved her poetry, its singing heri- 83c for 16 were $1.29 nthe tag 
padre, he cast off his cassock and as the Group of '61 (Carman, Lamp- tage remains And to those who knew costs less than a single pressing to mc ag: 
t l | ‘ | 7 ' tr chk etek proof a suit for a whole year with 
priestly garb and enlisted. He fought man, Drummond, Pauline Johnson and loved Ethelwyn Wetherald her- LARVEX. At all drug and department 
—— ; ‘ self, there remains a vivid memory stores. LARVEX, Ste-Therese, P.Q. 
oe ee of a gallant soul and a sparkling per- 
sonality. LARVEX IS DIFFERENT... 
Her intense zest for life is the 
} thing about Miss Wetherald that will |QUICK! CHEAP! 
always stay with me That and her Is few minutes with 74c worth of LAR- 
cintillating wit and ready humor LARVEX will moth- VEX will mothproof 
Straioht : tate ; " : eae proof a woman’s coat your expensive up- 
Straight and slim as one of the tall | 
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g traction All-Weather tread that multiplies miles .. . wished she too were young again, and * 
is ‘ a at the beginning of a literary career. 
5 gives you mileage, safety, comfort and economy you That this enthusiasm for life, which 
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Soulle Eagle 


AIRWHEELS 


-the ultimate in fine 


TIRES 


Double Eagle is the first and original tire built with 

heat-resisting otwist —Goodyear’s extra strong rayon 
SKY 8 S Fa) 

cord. Double Eagle has the longest wearing tread ever 


put on a tire... a sure-footed, non-skid, centre- 


never thought possible. 


evergreens marking the road to her 
home, Miss Wetherald’s body, like 
her spirit, made little concession to 
advancing Deafness rather 
increased the solitude in which she 
lived at her country home near Fen- 
wick, Ontario, but poetry lovers still 
found their way to her door. Only 
last summer she was garden party 
Canadian Authors’ 
Association in the quietude of “The 
Tall Evergreens” an afternoon 
which will live long in the hearts of 
those privileged to attend 


years. 


hostess to the 


T WAS through requesting a hand- 

written copy of what 
her most widely known and_ best 
loved poem, “Legacies,” that I first 
became acquainted with Miss 
Wetherald several years ago. In com- 
plying with characteristic gracious- 
ness, she remarked wistfully that she 


is probably 


was amazing in one of her years 
stayed with her to the very end, was 
evident in a letter 


weeks before her death 


written several 


“I am feeling divinely happy today 


for 12 months. holstered chair 
EASY! The LARVEX sprayer gives a con- 


tinuous spray—so simple a child can use it. 


SURE! 


See this spectacu- 
lar display at your 
Larvex dealer's. 
A cevered dish 
showing treated and untreated 
cloth with live moth worms. 
Proof right before your eyes 
that moth worms cannot thrive 
on Larvexed material! 
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graduated to a degree of 


culture. Bachelor Cigars are 


for those who have graduat- 


partly because light came early this . ¥ 
F ; a oe ed to that degree of smoking 
morning, and will come earlier to- : i 3 
e morrow. I am almost unnaturally culture in which they appre- 

: well and feel correspondingly gay. I ciate the mellow aroma and 
4 hope vou too are going on your way . ° c 

3j icing.’ , delicate flavour of 100% 
& rejoicing 
oat 5 - , P : TA a$¢ » 
} On her way rejoicing! What a Havana filler — especially 
i e rare and admirable attitude for a at 10c. 
| -to give absolute deat, solitary. old lady of eighty- 
i three! People half her age might we 
envy this spirit It was throt 








sake of those you love, eliminate for ever 


ped with Goodyear Double Eagles 


PROTECTION AGAINST 
‘+ BLOWOUT DANGERS 


Peace of mind is one of the most important contribu- 


positively safe from blowout accidents with Goodyear 
LifeGuards in your tires... you can’t get better protec- 


tion to save your life! 


Enjoy the sense of security that comes 
from riding on the safest, finest, longest- 
wearing tire equipment the world has ever 


known. You can have your new car equip- 


_ 


LifeGuards —ask for them! 
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MORE PEOPLE "RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY 


all worry of 


and 


OTHER KIND 








keeping alive her interest’ in 
changing work, and in the 

generation, that Miss Wetherald re- 
tained her 
verve She 


younger 
youthful outlook and 
wanted to know what 
the younger Canadian writers were 
doing For in the letter she wrot 


me just a week before her death, re- 


wanted me to have, was this adjura- 





tion “Tell me about the younger 
sudden tire failure. Make your car completely and poets with whom you feel in closest 
. . affinity I am always interested 


THEN she spoke a few words of art- 
istic perception, evoked by her 
reading of a review of my book of 
poems to which she had written the 
foreword last April: “After all, your 
own best critic is yourself Your 
knowledge of your own aims, your 
own soul, your own invisible person- 
ality is greater than any attained by 
Words which any writer 
surely, would do well to ponder 
And nowhere is Miss Wetherald's 
own “invisible personality” more evi- 
dent than in the final lines from the 
personal poem with which she greet 
ed ner friends last Christmas 
“Be thine the sense of wings, the 
subtle call 
That comes from some bird-breasted 
waterfall; 
The comradeship of trees, the hearts 
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Informed and 
comment on the week's hap- | 
penings at home and abroad. 


entertaining 
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Shaves 


N a jiffy Ingram’s gives you a rich, 

é billowy lather that wilts the 
toughest whiskers. But it’s the plus 

in Ingram’s that makes it so refresh- 


oe ' ing—the bracing sting-banishing 
i ~sa. of iri nds, Ns coolness that makes your face feel 
: : “ : And one Near E eee here th younger and look younger. Lather, 
: > = = footpath bends lotion and tonic all in one—that’s 
c — a = ri —= SS Ingram’s. Buy an economical tube 
= = a / or jar from any druggist today. 
=| i = 7 = | 
ad — —— => x = EVERY SATURDAY NIGHT 
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ESIGNED for men of discriminat- 
ing taste, Dack's Custom-Grade 
shoes have the distinction of the latest 
West End of London styling. Avail- 
able in black or brown imported 


custom bark-tanned 
brogue or half brogue 


leather... 
See these 


shoes at the nearest Dack Store 
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TORONTO: 73 


ing St. West 


MONTREAL: 1436 Peel Street 
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p* 2TURED here is a happy man 
he’s getting his first soul-satis- 


fying thrill out of a 1940 Mclaugh- 


- s 
lin-Buick that’s now his very own. 


He’s learning what it means to have 


' ; 
ull the litt and life he wants from a 
great go-places straight-eight. 
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WHEEL MOUNTING ®@ “MICROPOISED”’ 


DYNAFLASH VALVE-IN-HEAD STRAIGHT 





EIGHT ENGINE © TIPTOE HYDRAULIC 


BRAKES ® BUICOIL SPRINGING FOR THE 


“FULL FLOAT” RIDE © STRONGER NEW 





“DOUBLE WALL’ TURRET TOP BODY BY 
FISHER © SAFETY-UNIT SEALED BEAM 
HEADLIGHTS ® EASY ACTION HANDI- 
SHIFT TRANSMISSION ® AUTOMATIC 
CHOKE ®@ FULL-LENGTH TORQUE-TUBE 
DRIVE ® “CATWALK-COOLING” @ FORE- 


N-AFT FLASH-WAY DIRECTION SIGNAL 
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Hindoos Have Long Memories 
BY F.0D. 


March 18th, 1940. 


the shooting 
in London 
revive old 
Amritzar af- 
as Na- 


describe it. 


( NE of the results of 
5 Michael O’Dwyer 
last has been to 
controversy about the 
fair—the Amritzalr 

tionalist Hindoos usually 
For Sir Michael was Governor of the 


of Sir 


’ 1 
week the 


“massacre,” 


Punjaub- at the time; he stoutly 
backed up General Dyer for his ac- 
tion against the rioters; and the Cax- 
ton Hall assassin is said to have been 


seeking revenge for the death of a 
illed in the affray. Hindoos 
have long memories. 


In April, 1919, serious rioting broke 


brother kK 





evidently 


out at Amritzar. Several Europeans 
vere killed, English women were 
grossly insulted, property was de- 
stroyed. Things looked black, for the 


-unjaub are fighters, 
tough town. The 
i the remain- 
and prepared 


people of the 


and Amritzat 


litt ra 


ILUi¢€ by 


was a 
rrison gatheret 
ing Europeans together, 
to stand a siege. 


I is something of a fight- 


UO Uwver W 


er himself—what else could he be 
with a name like that? His motto 
was, “Rule or get out.”” And he meant 
to rule. He immediately sent General 
Dver to take charge. On the same 
train there was a detachment of 
Gurkhas. Dyer took them along with 
nim 

In spite of public warnings, the 


walled garden 
Dyer went 
his Gurkhas to disperse them. 


in a 
in front of a little temple. 
with 


rioters assembled 


The crowd showed fight, and Dyer 

pe ordered the Gurkhas to fire—a warn- 

ae Front ing volley, his friends say, over the 
, where the events of the week are commented upon heads of the rioters. But Gurkhas 
ravity or gayety as the case may be. The Editors don’t believe in wasting lead. They 
re the right to choose which attitude.—The Publisher: fired into the crowd, and kept on fir- 


high wall cut 


escape 








NIGHT 





When the firing ceased, there were 
100 dead in that temple garden. The 
place was a shambles. It was the 
end of the rioting. It was also the 
end of General Dyer’s career. He 
was tried for it, and practically cash- 
iered. 

Altogether a horrible business! Anda 
just punishment, you might think, for 
an officer who so brutally exceeded 
his duties. But I have never yet heard 
an Anglo-Indian, whether military, 
official, or mere civilian, discuss the 
affair—and I have heard a good many 

who did not insist that Dyer’s action 
saved India from a rebellion that 
might well have cost, not a few hun- 
dred lives, but tens of thousands. 

That Dyer himself honestly believed 
so, there is no doubt at all. Unfortun- 
ately, as even his friends admit, he 
was not a very intelligent man. Per- 
haps the mistake was to send so hard- 
headed and heavy-handed a soldier to 
deal with a difficult and dangerous 
situation. And the Gurkhas were the 
worst possible troops for the job. Al- 
most any others would have ceased 
fire long before they did. 

3ad luck for everyone concerned. 
And now, after all these years, tragic 
bad luck for Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
himself, who has thus paid with his 
life for an action over which he had no 
direct control. He was an able and res- 
olute Governor, and a sympathetic 
man of great personal charm—a 
scholar and a wit. Old as he was, his 
experience and advice were of very 
great value to the Government at this 
time. 


The Communist Dean 


Deanery and Communism are two 
things that do not seem to go well 
together. A Communist Dean seems 


The model illustrated is the McLaughlin-Buick 


SUPER model 51 four-door touring sedan. 


He’s finding what road steadiness 
means, the firm, sure feel of plenty- 
weight poised on soft coil springs all 
around —and he’s glorying in the 
mastery of all this through controls do want it. 


almost effortless as thought. 


That there’s no need for so-called 
“quick-starting” gas with Buick’s 


built-in automatic choke — 


though 


the choke is easily adjusted if you 


You’ll learn that headlamps and tail- 


These are the outward satisfactions, 


and when you've tasted deep of 
them you find this Buick has more, 


much more besides. 


One day you'll get around to reading 


about 


this smooth and serviceable 


performer in the Owner’s Manual 


that comes with it, and you'll learn: 


Chat there are two ways of starting, 
one especially useful on hills. That 
the engine automatically idles at the 


proper speed for proper warm-up. 


lights have a thermal relay that 
keeps you from going completely 


“blind” in case of a short circuit. 


That even the jack is something to 


cheer about, not swear at! 


Little things? Sure —but they add 
up. And it’s when you find out how 
many such things there are in 
McLaughlin-Buick that you really 
begin to wonder how we can deliver 
you this honey at such modest prices. 
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Paul Reynaud, who succeeded M. Daladier, 


emerging from No. 10 Downing St. after a meeting of the Allied War Council 


crittur” as a democratic 
gauleiter, or a Christian follower of 
Voodoo, or a winged snake, or any 
other queer combination of opposites 
that you like to imagine. And yet 
there is at present in the Church of 
England a Communist Dean, and 
of all amazing places—-Dean of Can- 
terbury! 

Dr. Hewlett Johnson has been Dean 
of Canterbury since 1931. He is a 
large, handsome man of benign and 
impressive aspect. He is a good speak- 
er and an efficient administrator. He 
has done a lot for the Cathedral. He 
is a devout and orthodox Christian. 
He is, in fact, everything that a Dean 
of Canterbury should be—except that 
he is also a Communist. And not one 
of your pale pinks, but a real Red. 

Dean Johnson has visited Russia, 
has written highly laudatory books 
and articles on his experiences there, 
and has made many speeches in just- 
ification of Stalin and his works and 
policies. Nor has he hesitated to take 
his Communism into the pulpit. 

Not long ago he gave a sermon at 
Westminster Abbey, in the course of 
which he said that “Communism has 
recovered the essential form of the 
real belief in God, which organized 
Christianity as it is now has so large- 
ly lost.” In fact, so far as Dean 
Johnson is concerned, Joe Stalin is 
probably a good deal better Christian 


as likely a 


than the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
At least, that is the impression one 
gets. 


For a long time the storm over the 


Dean’s politics has been brewing. 
The atmosphere at Canterbury has 
been getting tenser and tenser. Now 


at last there are rumblings of thunder 
and flashes of lightning about those 
haunts of ancient peace and holiness. 

Five Canons have written to The 
Times to denounce the Dean’s political 
activities as offensive to Christians, a 
grave injury to the spiritual influence 
of the Cathedral, and “incompatible 
with the proper discharge of the trust 
that has been committed to him.” 
And the statement has apparently 
been issued with the knowledge and 
consent of the Archbishop himself. 

Why then, the reader may ask—as a 
good many other puzzled people are 
asking—why don’t they get rid of 
him? And the answer is that they 
cannot do a thing about it. No, not 
even the Primate himself! He had 
nothing to say about the Dean’s ap- 
pointment, and he has nothing to 
say about his removal. So long as 
the Dean chooses to go on holding his 
high ecclesiastical position and draw- 
ing his handsome ecclesiastical sti- 
pend—-something over £2,000 a year 
he has a perfect right to do so. It is 
a life job. 

If the reader 


should wonder how 


a man known to hold such political 
views could ever get appointed as 
Dean of Canterbury, the answer is 


also simple. The Dean of Canterbury 
is appointed by the Crown—which 
really means that he is appointed 
by the Prime Minister. 

The Prime Minister at the time 
was Ramsay MacDonald. Naturally 
he looked around for a Socialist, and, 
being himself a Presbyterian—well, 
why should he worry? It is one of 
the oddities in the administration of 
a state church. Odd and, in such a 
case as this, extremely disconcerting 

for Anglicans. 


War Hits Circuses 


All sorts of minor industries have 
been hard hit by the war. One of those 
hit hardest is the circus business—the 
little circuses that in happier times 
trundled along the country roads from 
village green to viliage green. Here 
is the season of the year when they 
usually set out upon their travels, 
but it is not likely that many of them 
will be able to survive the restrictions 
of war-time, the rationed food and 
rationed petrol and all the rest of it. 
And the lads who used to take their 
girls to see the show—well, they are 
taking part in another and bigger 
and even more exciting show just now. 

Up in Hertfordshire the other day 
a circus came under the hammer. It 
belonged to a young woman whose 
family have been in the circus busi- 
ness for generations. But the times 
were too much for her, and she had 
to auction everything off—-elephants 
and tigers and trained ponies and all 
It was odd and picturesque and rather 
sad, the animals being bid for in the 
familiar ring. 

Perhaps the oddest thing about it 
was that there were plenty of buy- 
ers, though the prices naturally were 
low. One could have had a most in- 
telligent and amiable baby elephant 
for £145, and a couple of large ones 
for £150. They went, as might per- 
haps be expected, to another: circus. 
But most of the other animals, tig- 
ers and lions and bears and monkeys, 
were bought by private zoos and men- 
ageries about the country—though 
the feeding problem alone, you might 
think, would be enough to discour- 
age that sort of enterprise. 

Hardest of all to sell, it seems, were 
the trained horses and ponies. Cir- 
cuses have probably all they need 
of that sort of performer. And the 
private buyer was inclined to hesi- 
tate before becoming the owner of a 
horse that might suddenly take to 
doing the Lambeth Walk down the 
middle of the street. It would be 
great fun, of course, but not for the 
man on his back, or in the pony trap. 





CREWLESS LIGHTSHIPS, Officially known as “floats”, these automatic light 
ships are the first of the new type to replace vessels attacked by Nazi bombers 


on the East coast of Britain. 
lantern and bell, 





About 30 ft. long, these crewless floats have 
and a light that will burn for two months unattended, 
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Profits in Long-Term 
Investment 


BY GORDON G. GATCH 





policies. 








The confusing security price trends of the past two years have 

caused many investors to question the possibility of realizing 
! profits from short-term trading operations in the market, and 
have emphasized the advantages of longer range investment 


In a recent address before the American Life Convention, Dwight 
C. Rose, well-known financial authority and President of the 
Investment Counsel Association of America, presented an illumi- 

nating picture of investment accomplishments from bonds and 

common stocks since the commencement of the present century. 

The records showed a marked superiority for equities. 


These accomplishments, and the factors which Mr. Rose found to be 

responsible for the superior results from equities, constitute a 
strong argument in favour of the long-range point of view. 
this article, the author reviews the record of accomplishment. 
The determining causes will be discussed in next week's issue. 


In 








THE markets of 
the past three years have upset a 
1umber of investment theories. Many 
and professional men have 
onfided that the disappointing re- 
sults from their market operations 
luring this difficult period have con- 
inced them of the need for co-ordin- 
ition of their investment program on 
1 comprehensive, long-range basis. 
Preoccupation with their own busi- 
iess or professional affairs has no 
loubt been the chief deterrent to 
he development of a satisfactory in- 
estment policy. It is also true that 
the characteristics which have con- 
tributed to the making of money may 
ot always have been compatible with 
the kind of temperament required to 
eep one’s money after it is made. 
One would almost believe that in- 
estment has been regarded by many 
ndividuals as a kind of game, un- 
related to any serious effort to con- 


uncertain security 


business 


serve their savings for their retire- 
ment needs, or for the future well- 
being of their dependents. 
Short-Term Confusion 

To those imbued with the short- 
term complex, the _ kaleidoscopic 
hanges of the past two years have 
brought continuous confusion. With 


each war scare, stock market prices 
declined precipitously and al- 
most without warning, and at the bot- 
tom speculative support has disap- 
peared entirely. With recovery, trad- 
confidence has gradually re- 
turned, only to be dashed again with 
the next succeeding Hitler coup. 

And as if the European war of 
nerves were not enough, the chart 
readers have added their bit to keep 
the market in a state of turmoil. One 
remembers particularly the uneasy 
days of early April, 1939. During the 
preceding January, there had been 
much talk of the approaching “Ides 
of March,” and, with the fall of the 
Loyalist government in Spain, the 
market suffered its second reaction 
from the 1938 peak, reached the pre- 
vious November. When early March 
passed and nothing happened, fears 
subsided and stocks recovered most 
of their January loss. Then suddenly 
followed the advance on Prague on 
March 15, and again a sharp decline. 

By the end of March, the market 
had broken into new low ground for 
the third successive time since the 
November turning point. Widely 
quoted market forecasters saw in this 
“penetration of previous resistance- 
points” the technical confirmation of 
a bear market and the signalling of 
a new business depression. 


have 


ers’ 


Clarifying the Problem 


This was the first week of April. 
The fear of impending collapse spread 
suddenly from coast to coast, and 
nany investors threw stocks over- 
sard during the next few hectic days. 
Thousands of others were no doubt 
in a desperate quandary as to whether 


or not they should do likewise. For 
the majority of these, the problem 
would have been clarified if they 


had applied this little catechism: 

“Well, you own your stocks out- 
right, don’t you?” “Yes.” 

“And you have confidence in the 
long-term industrial outlook for Can- 
ada?” “Yes,” 

“And the stocks you own are of 
representative, well-managed and 
strongly entrenched companies of the 
country?” “Yes.” 

“And Canada is one of the safest 
spots in the world today, from the 
standpoint of distance from the seat 
of war and immunity from attack?” 
“Yon 

“And 
come, 


inflation should 
be as well oft 
With good stocks as with cash or 
fixed income securities?” Again the 
answer in most cases would probably 
have been “yes.” 

To these considerations could have 
been added the reassuring fact that 
fundamental business conditions 
looked reasonably good. Credit was 
plentiful and cheap; inventories gen- 
erally in healthy condition; commod- 
ity prices stable and at high levels; 
speculative commitments in securities 
and business at a minimum; labor con- 
ditions relatively peaceful; and the 


if war and 
wouldn’t you 





T 


United States political outlook greatly 
improved as a result of the growing 
conservatism of Congress, evidenced 
by its refusal to pass any new anti- 
business measures and by the modifi- 
cation of a number of the most ob- 
structive laws, including the objection- 
able tax measures. 

Admitting these facts, the rejoinder 
might still have been: “Well, conced- 
ing the intrinsic value of well-select- 
ed common stocks, why not sell them 
now and buy them in later at lower 
prices?” 

To this the answer was that there 
had been no rhyme or reason in 
the psychological reactions to war 
news, and that probably no one had 
been consistently successful in guess- 
ing the short-term swings; that, on 
the other hand, those who had main- 
tained the greatest peace of mind dur- 
ing recent trying years, were the in- 
vestors who owned good stocks and 
continued to hold them in the expecta- 
tion of growing earnings and divi- 
dends, and eventual appreciation in 
the value of the shares. 

In extreme contrast with this short- 
term attitude, could be cited many 
examples of individual and family 
fortunes in Canada which have been 
built up through ownership of the 
shares of single companies. Most of 
us know of such cases. Frequently 
they have come to light only with the 
probate of some hitherto unsuspected 
large estate, when the romantic fact 
has emerged that the deceased start- 
ed to accumulate shares of some now 
well-known industrial concern in the 
early years of its development. 


Long-Term Contrast 


The interesting thing in most of 
these cases is that the stocks in ques- 
tion have been held uninterruptedly 
throughout the years—through per- 
iods of depression as well as prosper- 
itv. And though the market quota- 
tions of the shares have experienced 
many ups and downs, the earnings 


and dividend disbursements have 
slowly but surely climbed with the 
expansion of the industrial life of 


Canada. The long-term factor was the 
only one which these investors con- 
sidered. 

This should in no sense be taken as 


an argument tor a one-security port- 
folio. In these uncertain times, the 
difficulties are obviously too great 


to warrant the placing of all of one’s 
funds in any single industry or com- 
pany. Experiences such as we have 
referred to, however, do indicate that, 
as between the extremes of long- 
range investing and short-term trad- 
ing the former will give bette 
sults, provided the investment is in 
the shares of companies which con- 
tinue to enjoy sound management 
which are well-entrenched financially, 
and which are in industries for which 


re- 


the growth prospects remain favor- 
able. 
We must recognize that for most 


individuals’ diversification remains 
one of the first essentials of a sound 


investment program, and a= sane 
middle course with regard to the 


timing of purchases and sales, with 
due regard to the changing phases 
of the business cycle, will undoubtedly 
give the best over-all results. 


Function of Equities 


In any discussion of investment 
practice, whether from the stand- 
point of diversification, of weighting, 
or of timing, the function of common 
stocks is a matter of first importance 
Mr. Dwight C. Rose, of New York, 
investment counsel and noted author- 
ity and writer, in a recent address 
before the American Life Conven- 
tion, at Chicago, presented one of the 
finest contributions on this subject 
which I have ever read. His subject 
was “The Policy Holder’s Interest 
in Equity Investments.” Mr. Rose 
has given me permission to review his 
enlightening address for Saturpay 
NIGHT readers. 

Mr. Rose began his investigations 
many years ago, and students of eco- 
nomics and finance are familiar with 
two of his well-known works— “A 
Scientific Approach to Investment 
Management” and “The Practical Ap- 
plication of Investment Management,” 
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published in 1928 and 1933. 

In his address to the life officers, 
Mr. Rose has summarized his find- 
ings and conclusions and brought them 
down to date. While his purpose was 
to present a comparison of results 
from bond and stock investment since 
the beginning of the present century, 
his findings incidentally constitute an 
irrefutable argument in favor of the 
long-term policy. It is from this angle 
that we review them here. 


Actuarial Approach 


In presenting his case to an aud- 
ience of life insurance executives, 
Mr. Rose referred to their practice 
of determining expectancy tables and 
setting up life insurance policies on 
the basis of actuarial measurements 
of past mortality experience, coupled 
with the consideration of new develop- 
ments or trends which might alter 
such experience in the future. Should 
not a similar approach, he asked, be 





utilized in exploring the field of com- 
mon stock investment? 

In his measurements of 
experience, Mr. Rose has taken as 
an “Estimated riskless rental 
value of capital,” with which the re- 
turns from certain stocks and bonds 
compared. This was the 
average return on very short-term 
obligations over a period from 1875 
to 1939, and amounted to 3.6 per 
cent. For comparative purposes, and 
in order to avoid the dangers of hind- 
sight selection, he began, in 1923, 
the compilation of indexes based upon 
the representative ‘“Dow-Jones” selec- 
tions of industrial stocks, of railroad 
stocks, and of bonds. 

He assumed that the investor had 
an equal investment in each of these 
selections, purchased in 1901. Each 
year thereafter he added the income 
received from each security, such as 


investment 


a base 


were base 


interest and dividends, as well as 
rights or bonuses, and also included 
(Continued on Page 15) 


roblems 


Confront 


Exchange Board 


BY ALBERT C. WAKEMAN 





Exchange control in Canada has thus far been found to be liberal, 
at least so far as export and imports of goods is concerned. But 
will it continue so, in view of the task undertaken by the Board? 


This article deals in some detail with this task, and with the diffi- 


culties encountered. 


rationing our imports. 


It suggests that, with the election over, 
regulations may be tightened, 


perhaps even to the extent of 





IN THE days of more orthodox 

finance, when debits and credits 
were adjusted by shipment of gold, 
foreign exchange was a_ simple 
matter. In these days of managed 
and blocked currencies, it has _ be- 
come intricate. That is particularly 


true of Canada, because of our heavy 
foreign trade, gold output, and tour- 


ist movement. 

To illustrate in a general way by 
1939 figures, we had in that year 
export surpluses of approximately 
$180 millions in commodities, $180 


millions in gold, and $150 millions in 


tourist traffic, making a total of 
about $500 millions in credits. 
Against this was one major debit 


approximately $250 millions of earn- 
ings on foreign capital investments 
in Canada. This leaves a large bal- 
ance to our credit. 

In this particular year it was used 


in the main for reduction of our ex- 
ternal debt That is, while we set 
up a current credit, we applied it to 
reduce the foreign capital invest- 


ment, which is a sort of open account 
in which we are debtors to the tune 
of over $6,000 millions. At this same 
rate, it would take about thirty years 
to clear it off entirely, so that there- 
after our production would be wholly 
for our own use. 


Capital Conscription 


This same open account was started 
more than a century ago, when 
Britishers, Americans and_ others 
first shipped goods for establishment 


of business in Canada, and it has 
been an important factor in the de- 
velopment of this country. 

Foreign exchange control, as_in- 


augurated in Canada last September, 
is alleged to be for the purpose of 
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The Keynes Plan 


BY P. M. RICHARDS 


\ GOOD many people seem to be more worried reception. The 
‘ about how the war is to paid for, and about the not see why 
condition of our national economy and _ finances to save when 
when it’s over, than they are about the actual win- without suffering 


ning of the war. 


reasonable attitude, since there 


than in the other. 


And this, perhaps, is 
may be 
and scope for constructive action in the 
The question is, 
than we have done to safeguard our economy? And 


not an un- 
more need 
one sphere 
can we do more 


Wwage-earners’ 
the working man should be compelled 
more 


retorted that, since about 
consumption was represented by 
incomes, civilian consumption would have to be cut 
down, and if not by the Keynes method then probab- 
lv by high prices or heavy direct and indirect taxa- 


representatives did 

fortunate people could do so 
Supporters of the Keynes plan 
two-thirds of the national 
people with small 


if so, what? tion, which would take a big slice out of the working 
This problem is very much to the fore in England people’s purchasing-power not only for the war 

too, and many Canadians are paying close attention period but permanently. 

to developments in British war finance and taxation 

The situation over there at the moment is that the Now “Deferred Pay” 

British Treasury, after months of preparation, has 

successfully issued a new £300 million war loan, The modifications which Mr. Keynes has lately 
which is expected to finance made are frankly designed as sugar to cover the 
the current deficit for about pill. He suggests a family allowance of 5 shillings 
three months. Other loans per week for every child in the country (costing 
will presumably be issued about £100 million a year); he advocates an “iron 
before long But it is al- ration” of essential commodities to be made avail- 
ready becoming apparent able to every person in the country at prices held 
that every reasonable means down by government subsidy; and he suggests 


divert 





will have to be employed to 
spending-power f1 


the public to the government 


without very 
om 


As government 


full discussion 
capital levy on the wealthier classes after the war. 
spokesmen 
Keynes plan, or something like it 
it is important to note one or two of its implications 


that there should be a 


hinted that the 
may be adopted, 


have 


to prosecute the most ex- 
pensive war ever known Voluntary savings may 
not suffice 
The British government's policy at present is to portant by 


rely on taxation plus voluntary savings. There is a 
growing opinion, however, that a more forceful 
policy will be required if inflation is to be avoided 
The chief exponent of John 
Maynard Keynes, and the “Keynes Plan” has already 
become famous 


compulsory saving Is 


The Essential Idea 


Mr. Keynes has made some fairly important modi- 
fications to his plan since it was first put forward 


in November last. The essential idea is that the 
government's expenditure on war contracts gives 
new purchasing-power into the hands of a large 


body of working people, many of whose incomes are 
still, however, not of the size which stimulates vol 
untary saving. It is essential that the additional 
purchasing-power thus made available shall come 
back to the government; and also that other classes 
of the community shall restrict their purchasing- 
power for the duration of the war, so as to put the 
maximum of the country’s productive effort at the 
disposal of the government 

The method of the Keynes plan is quite simple 
It is proposed that varying proportions of all in 
comes above, say, £150 per annum shall be com- 
pulsorily saved and made over to the government, 
to be released when hostilities are ended 

The plan in its original form had a rather chilly 


Mr. Keynes himself draws attention to the most im- 
rechristening “compulsory saving” 
with the more attractive name ‘deferred pay”. The 
idea is that the purchasing-power renounced under 
the scheme for the 
period of the war 
shall be available 


for purposes of con- 


his 


sumption after the 
war. The sum ac- 
cumulated will, it 


is argued, represent 
the guarantee of 
some future security 
and of a more 
comfortable life. 

In fact, however, neither Mr. Keynes nor the gov- 
ernment can that money commandeered 
by the government now will be worth the equivalent 
at the end of a long and exhausting war. There may 
be inevitably a substantial rise in the general price 
level as the war goes on, leaving the real value of 
each pound considerably reduced. It is even possible 
that if the funds saved through the Keynes plan were 
fairly rapidly released for consumption after the 
war, they would themselves generate an inflationary 
movement 

On the other hand, the release of savings might 
be a very useful means of tiding over that difficult 
period of readjustment to peace conditions, which is 
liable to be a period of severe depression. 





quarantec 


ee 


for 
war pur- 
effective 
it- 


capital at 


accumulating 
essential needs and 
chases, and it may 
means to this end. It 
self to a conscription of 
sub-normal rates of interest or profit 


foreign exchange 
for 
pe an 


also lends 


This is an important consideration in 
all countries which have adopted 
such control 

It is a shock to Canada especially 


t 
because 20 per cent of our production 


normally goes into foreign exchange 
and trade; over 20 per cent of our 
wealth has been developed through 
foreign capital, while in tourist 


traffic our entire population changes 
statistically speaking, 
brief time once a year, with an equal 
number of from 
Anything beyond a loose or 
control is bound to 


places, for a 


or greater 
outside 
skeleton 


neople 
people 


impair 


all of these relations. In any event 
a Canadian control can operate only 
within our own boundaries. 
Exchange Composition 

The control demands in the first 


instance a monopoly of all receipts of 


foreign exchange. Out of these re- 
ceipts, sales are made for what the 
Board considers legitimate require- 
ments, through the licenses and 
forms with which Canadian import- 
ers are familiar So long as total 
receipts exceed total issues, as seems 
to be the case at present, there can 


be accumulation of foreign exchange 
which normally might into re- 
demption of capital, but which in the 
present circumstances can be made 
available for war purchases 

The composition of 


o 
BO 


the foreign ex- 


change itself may cause some diffi- 
culty. At the present time there is 
an urgent desire for more U.S. dol- 


] 


lars to pay for Canadian and British 


war purchases there. In our normal 
exchange operations, the Canadian 
market being a secondary one, we 
buy and sell other currencies, such 
as the French franc, the Japanese 
yen and the Indian rupee, through 


the medium of British pounds or U.S. 
dollars. 


Our large export surpluses to 
Britain itself, to other Empire coun- 
tries, and to Netherlands, Norway, 
Japan, Brazil, etc., tend to give us a 


huge supply of ster'ing some of which 


is converted into U.S. dollars to 
meet trade deficits with the United 
States and certain other countries 
Our greatly increased gold output 
is capable of direct conversion into 
U.S. dollars, however, and in fact, if 
all used for this purpose, is now 
enough to cover our normal trade 
shortage with that country But 
through the exchange controls of 
Canada, Britain and other allied 


being made to 
buying power! 
because of its 


for 


countries, efforts are 
direct a maximum of 
to the United States, 


tremendous capacity production 


of airplanes and other war goods 
Outside of Canada, however, the 
Canadian Board can act merely as a 
trader, not as a controller There is 
a supply of Canadian dollars outside 


of Canada, in such forms as Canadian 
notes, bank balances, 
and do change hands between 
traders in an open market The 
Canadian Board this market 
to meet certain items at its 


rates, and 


etc n 


These ca 
outside 
enters 
declared 


these have come to be 





known as “eligibl items Others 
which it does not buy then become 
“ineligible” items, and have to find 
their own level 
Eligibles and Ineligibles 

The eligible list includes every- 
thing for which the Board will pro- 
vide foreign exchange, i. mports 
interest, dividends, salaries, patent 
rights, etc The ineligible list com- 


prises items for which funds, accord- 
ing to the Board, are not to be 
ported Thus capital funds 
be exported, but they can change 
hands A Canadian bank balance, 
whether owned by a resident or a 
non-resident, can be transferred to a 
non-resident, but the latter in turn 
under control in respect to 
export of the funds. 

The official rate for the Canadian 
dollar in U.S. funds is, in round 
figures, 90 cents to 91 cents. This 
corresponds to the premium of 10- 
11 per cent quoted for the U.S. dollar 
in Canadian funds. Thus it makes no 
material difference whether an elig 
ible item is met in terms of Cana 
dian or U.S. funds. But the rate for 
ineligibles has been regularly iower, 
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Solving the Security 
Problem 


One solution is to be 









Security is the great problem of life. 
assured of adequate income to meet extra expenses, In Case 
Protect yourself by a Health and 
: Our special policy 


of accident or sickness 
Accident policy in the “Mutual Benefit”. 
available to business and professional men and women pays 
ora lifetime, as long as the disability lasts. 
| 


particulars o1 


indemnity for a day 


\sk one of our Agents tot write us direct 
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34 KING STREET EAST, TORONTO 


Claims Promptly. 


Established 1809 
OLDEST INSURANCE 
THE 


HALIFAX 
INSURANCE 
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Cash Capital—$2,000,000.00 
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Supervisory Office — 8 King St. W. 


CANADA’S COMPANY 
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Commerce Mutual Fire Insurance Company 


Established 1907 


HEAD OFFICE: ST. HYACINTHE, QUE. 


Paid-Up Capital $ 


Government Deposit 


162,500.00 
1,043,383.33 


$500,000.00 
250,000.00 


Authorized Capital 


Subscribed 
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Financial Statement, as at December 31st, 1939 
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CONCERNING INSURANCE 





German Competition Abroad 
BY GEORGE GILBERT 





As part of the economic warfare of the Allies, it has been suggested 
that Germany's insurance business abroad should be attacked, 
with the aid of state subsidies, if necessary. But, on the other hand, 
insurance experts claim that the best contribution insurance can 
make to the Allied war effort in the economic sphere is to conduct 
its direct overseas business on the sound principles on which it 
has been established, with, if possible, an intensification of effort. 


In the case of reinsurance business, it is pointed out that as the war 
proceeds neutral ceding companies will be forced to consider 
before anything else the security that their reinsurers can afford 
them and the international value of the currency balances passed 
to them in reciprocity. Thus it may well happen that the encircle- 
ment which Germany feared in the political sphere, and then 
herself brought about, may also be imposed, in the matter of 
insurance, by business considerations alone. 





[X THE British House of Commons 

recently the President of the Board 
of Trade was asked by Sir Reginald 
Blair if he would suggest to the Ex- 
port Council that they should take 
the initiative in collaboration with 
British insurance companies to stim- 
ulate the extension of British insur- 
ince business as an invisible export to 
those neutral countries which in the 
past have given business to German 
ompanies, and by that means avoid 
hurried efforts to capture this busi- 
ness at the last moment on the ter- 


mination of hostilities 

In reply, the President of the Board 
of Trade said he understood that 
British insurance interests already 
had under consideration the question 


of stimulating their business abroad 
as an invisible export; and there is 
no doubt that British insurance lead- 
ers are conscious of their respon- 


sibilities as heads of one of the prin- 
i} enterprises of the 
country. It goes without saying that 
they are making every effort to main- 
tain and extend British insurance ser- 
vice in neutral countries under pres- 
ent difficult war-time conditions. 

A writer in the well-known British 
financial journal, The Banker, said 
not long ago that economic warfare 
called for more than contraband con- 
and that Germany’s insurance 
business abroad should be attacked. 
He pointed out that the German in- 
terests in insurance outside the Reich 
considerable importance; that 
reinsurance market is 
specialized; that the 
and reinsurance 





pal overseas 


trol, 


are of 
the German 
powerful and 
German insurance 
account with foreign countries 
a valuable source of the foreign ex- 
change that the Reich must have; that 
British and French insurance inter- 
ests overseas are also vastly impor- 
tant; and that, as Germany is vulner- 
able in this sphere and the Allies are 
well organized for attack, the advan- 
tage in this with the 


Wi 
Aililes. 


was 


respect lies 


Economic Pressure 


There can be no question that the 
Allies are seeking to use the weapon 
of economic pressure to the utmost, 
and in the end this may prove de- 
and also save thousands of 
lives. It is admitted that if, in the 
realm of, insurance, real 
pressure can be applied on a greater 
scale than has hitherto operated, no 
sectional interests should be 
to stand in the way of a rigorous ex- 
ecution of the common 

But insurance authorities claim 
that the recommendations of the 
writer of the article in question would 
frustrate the aims of economic 
fare, which are to conserve and in- 
crease Britain’s foreign exchange re- 
cripple the enemy’s re- 


cisive 


economic 


allowed 


purpose 


Wwar- 


sources, to 


sources, and so close to the enemy 
the markets from which vital sinews 
of war are obtained. 

These recommendations are sum- 


follows: first, that an 


marized as 


‘organ of intelligence” be set up to 
ascertain the volume of direct fire, 
accident and life insurance business 


Make Your Income Live 


Do you own at least one policy that would bring 


your family a regular monthly payment if you 


An EQUITABLE Salary Continuance Contract costs 
only a few cents a day, but continues your salary during 
their difficult readjustment period. This is the best way 


to guarantee your family the standard of living to which 
you have accustomed them. 


time when this protection is 
policy to provide a pension 











transacted by the 
Greater Germany in neutral coun- 
tries, and by the companies of such 
neutral countries in Greater Germany; 
similar figures for the United King- 
dom and Allies; the reinsurance busi- 

Germany and the 
lines; and the marine 


companies’ of 


ness of Greater 


Allies on similar 


insurance business written by Ger- 
man insurers, Allied insurers and 
neutrals. 

With such information on_ hand, 
the “organ of action” would then 


increase the direct in- 
British insurance interests 
putting a com- 


between the companies and 


take 
come of 
overseas by 
petition 


steps to 


stop to 


Lioyd’s underwriters, by subsidizing 
British insurers so that they might 


German. in- 
surers, by “fostering co - ordinated 
working by insurers in the foreign 
field,” by “cultivating profitable rein- 
surance business at present finding 
its way directly or indirectly to the 
Third Reich,” government subsidies 
being granted if necessary, and by 
“supporting marine insurance in for- 
eign countries.” 


be able to underquote 


Strategic Schemes 


While this programme may have a 
clear, simple and direct appeal which 
must impress the uninitiated, in in- 
surance circles it is regarded as savor- 
ing somewhat of the broad strategic 
schemes for winning the war which 
somehow never enter the minds of 
the general staffs but are so skil- 
fully presented in the newspapers. 

With regard to the “organ of intel- 
ligence,” it is pointed out that any 
general insurance office in the United 
Kingdom could, with comparatively 
little research, produce sufficiently re- 
liable information on the points men- 
tioned if that information’ were 
needed. But it is not considered neces- 
sary to go to the trouble, because it 
is a matter of daily experience in the 
of British companies operating 
that the direct competition 
of German insurers is negligible, 
whatever area is selected for ex- 
amination. 

For all practical purposes, the war 
of 1914-1918, it is noted, spelt the end 
of direct competition on any large 
scale from German companies in the 
overseas field. On the North Ameri- 
can continent, ever since the San 
Francisco earthquake and fire of 1906, 
when the German companies welshed 
on their losses, and retired from the 
field, they have been unable to re- 
gain a foothold for direct business, al- 
though they may have recovered 
some of their reinsurance connections. 

In one or two countries, such as 
Chile, where there is a considerable 
German population, they maintain 
agencies, and in what is called the 
German sphere of influence in Europe, 
it is pointed out, they operate to a 
certain degree, but it is a mistake to 
that they control a substan- 
tial share of the available premium 
income and that this could be wrested 
from them. 


case 


overseas 


suppose 


State Assistance 


It is admitted that where German 
trading interests are engaged, as with 
tobacco in the Balkans, the insurance 
naturally falls to the German com 
panies. If by the methods of econ- 
omic warfare Balkan tobacco were to 
fall into Allied or neutral ownership, 
the insurance would follow suit. 

With respect to the proposal that 
with State assistance the British com- 
panies should underquote the 
mans for this business, it is regarded 
as not merely drastic but also suicidal. 
British companies are convinced pro- 
tagonists of the tariff principle, by 
which are maintained at com- 
mon relationships with com- 
panies of national origin harmoniously 
preserved, injury to the foreign coun- 
try’s economy by ruinous competition 
avoided, and the pernicious effect of 
retaliatory legislation averted. 

In this connection, the question is 
asked: “Is it seriously proposed that 
the British offices should barter their 
birthright in these respects for such a 
mess of pottage as the direct business 
of the German companies? For bar 
tered it would be: State - subsidized 
competition by British companies 
would destroy at a stroke the laborious 
work of over fifty years of establish- 
ing fair trading conditions and gain- 
ing the confidence of national inter- 
ests overseas.” 

Regarding the suggestion that the 
profitable reinsurance business at 
present finding its way to the Third 
Reich should be attracted to the Allied 
markets, with official financial sup- 
port as a means of accomplishing this, 
which means that the British market 


Ger- 


rates 


levels, 





T. A. ST. GERMAIN, managing direc- 


tor of Commerce Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company, and president and 
general manager of the Canadian Mer- 
cantile Insurance Company, both of St. 
Hyacinthe, P.Q. The Financial State- 
ments of both companies published in 
this issue tell the story of the excellent 
progress made during 1939. The Com- 
merce Mutual increased its surplus by 
over $100,000 and now has $1,043,383 
on government deposit. The surplus 
of Canadian Mercantile was increased 
by over $65,000, and $608,560 is now 
on government deposit. The compara- 
tive statements of both of these non- 
board companies for ten-year periods 
since 1919 show that their progress 
has been healthy and solid. 


should offer higher terms for the 
business than the German market can, 
it is pointed out that this would lead 


to the disappearance of profit alto- 
gether. Thus the British Government, 
in effect, would be subsidizing the 
foreign insurer and no foreign ex- 
change would accrue to the Allied 


interest, for it is obvious that it is 
not the premiums received that count 
but only the balance left after claims 
and expenses have been met. 

ee 


Prudential Business 
Conference 


(THE annual business conference of 

the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America will open at the home 
offices Newark, N.J., on Monday, 
April 15, extending through Wed- 
nesday, April 17. 

The supervisory forces of both the 
Industrial and Ordinary branches will 
attend the three-day session of dis- 
cussions, in which executives and de- 
partment heads of the home office 
also will participate. More than five 
hundred field representatives are ex- 
pected to attend. 

ee 


Metropolitan Life 
Continues Progress 


TIYHE dividend payments of almost a 


billion dollars to Metropolitan 
policyholders during the past ten 
years are featured in the seventy- 


third annual report of the company, 
published on page 19 of this issue. 
The report highlights the company’s 


growth and stability over the last 
decade when economic conditions 
have been difficult. It shows that 


during this period in addition to con- 
tractual payments to policyholders of 
over four billion dollars and the 
amount paid in policyholders’ divi- 
dends, the Metropolitan added to its 
contingency reserves. It also strength- 
ened the basis of its policy reserves, 
improved properties acquired through 
foreclosure, and reduced the valua- 
tion of securities and real estate. 
And, during the same period, Metro- 
politan policyholders benefitted by 
the amount of fifty-eight million dol- 
lars expended in health and welfare 
work. 

The report shows that during the 
year 1939, for the eighth successive 
year, policyholders and their benefi- 
ciaries received benefits of more than 
half a billion dollars. These 1939 
payments, which amounted to $604,- 
825,898, averaging $5,023.47 a minute 
of each business day, were the largest 
ever made in any one year and 
brought the total paid to policyholders 
and their beneficiaries during the 
years 1930-1939 to more than five and 
a quarter billion dollars. 

The report comments upon the 
Canadian business of the Metropoli- 
tan, and shows that satisfactory in- 
creases have been made _ in_ the 
various departments, investments 
in Canada _ having’ increased’ by 
$17,035,313; payments’ to _ policy- 
holders and beneficiaries 
creased by $2,099,626; and the total 
business in force in the Dominion in- 
creased by well over $19,000,000 to a 
total of $1,163,200,558. The company’s 
investments in Canada, as at Decem- 
ber 31 last, totalled $284,816,353, of 
which $171,680,004 is represented by 


Dominion, provincial and municipal 
bonds 
It is pointed out that the total 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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WAWANESA 


Mutual Insurance Company 
ORGANIZED IN 1896 


Assets Exceed $2,600,009.00 
Surplus 1,330,363.89 
Dominion Govt. De- 

posit—Jan. 1, 1940 855,853.86 


Friendly Agency Service and Prompt 
and Fair Settlement of Claims have 
resulted in healthy consistent growth 
year by year 


Head Office: Wawanesa, Man. 
Eastern Office: Toronto, Ont. 
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Pick Good Risks 


\gents selling automobile insurance should make it a 
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Profits in Long-Term 
Investment 


(Continued from Page 13) 

(or deducted) the price changes dur- 
ing the year in the securities them- 
selves. He then deducted from the total 
the estimated riskiess rent. The 
amount remaining comprised the net 
gain or loss on each security. The 
gains or losses of all the securities in 










rule to choose reliable, steady drivers for their pros 


pects. The careless or reckless driver is a lability hey 


insurance companies prefer to avoid. There are 


hundreds in every community who have no aut 


insurance, and now is the best time to canvass them 








each group were then combined to 
determine the percentage change in 
the index for the year. Each index INSURANCE 
started at 100 in 1901. UNIO S O Cl = T y 
Specific Case 
LTD 

To illustrate, let us take the case a 
of American Sugar in 1905. The mar- — 
ket value of the common stock was 
$143.10 on January 1. During the year ESTABLISHED 1835 
$7.00 was paid in dividends, and on 
December 31, 1905, the market valu HEAD OFFICE FOR CANADA, Metropolitan Bldg., TORONTO 
was $150.00. The total gain during COLIN E. SWORD, Manager for Canada 
a year was thus $13.90. The risk- J. W. BINNIE, Associate Manager, (Montreal) 
less rental rate in 1905 was 3.86 pe! 
cent., or $5.52 per share. Deducting 






An excellent example of “Cellophane” protecting 
an investment in “package sales-appeal” is C-I-L 
Gardenite. Visibility is no advantage in packaging 


this amount from the total gain would 


leave a net gain, or increment, for 

















bulk chemical fertilizer, but this pure white litho- % _ a ono on a eee 
graphed carton, designed in rich colours, makes the % Similar calculations would be mad THE 
product interesting and attractive. Dealers give ¢ for each stock of the group, and th asila tT] mT 1] ana a 
the package prominent display; saleshave doubled % combined results would determine the 
et oe gee ee overwrapped and protected &% percentage change for the inde 
oar ee a € ange o! 1e index. eK 
with “Cellophane”, was adopted. 4 The industrial common stock index HEAD OFFICE LB 
ie, “oo + owes ratner violent fluctu- AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


ations with the business cycles of the 
period, also showed a pronounced up- 






IN SOME TERRITORIES THROUGHOUT CANADA 
GEORGE H. GOODERHAM, President A. W. EASTMURE, Managing Directo" 


ward long-term trend. This trend 

W / y77 was disturbed during the abnorma 
l ~you Cah ouc me: inflation of the late twenties and th 

ee deflationary reaction of the earl 

thirties, but has since been running 

| ‘ ad one rhile approximately along the long-tern: 

eee so runs the popular song. ni a ne pare. oe ine established from 1901 to 1927 

it does this, “Cellophane’”’ further Pia indix ta now at about the $1000 


enhances appearance and gives 
a good package still greater 
sales-appeal. 


level, and represents a net increment 


Modern merchandising methods design. Their product, attrac- 
tively boxed in its new container, 
is placed on display in the stores. 
What happens?—dust and hand- 
ling soon soil the package hope- 
lessly. Then gone is its charm 


riskless rental value) 
date of the 
original investment in 1901. 

The bond index, which has shown 
much narrower intermediate fluct- 
uations, is now at $140, or a net incre- 
ment of $40 since 1901. This incre- 
ment, averaged over the thirty-eight 


(in excess of the 


fully recognize the importance of 900 per cent. since the THE SHIELD 


OF PROTECTION 


PORTAGE | 
MUTUAL 


SERVICE 
THAT SATISFIES! 


To Policyholders and Agents alike, it is a strict = 
rule of The Portage Mutual to give complete, 


of visible packaging as a sales 
stimulant — repeated surveys 
show that shoppers today like to 
buy goods which they can actu- 


If you are considering new 
packages for some of your prod- 
ucts keep “Cellophane” in mind. 


HN ol 
friendly service in all its dealings, including 


sce 1 24 ack: 2 “here : ~ its sales- nee annm 7 @’ 2 “ ive v aye : j ‘ 3 . 
ally see in their packages. There and much of its sales-appeal We'll be glad to give you ex years, works out at approximately satisfoctors adjustments and ony see INSURANCE 
are certain products, however, gone is most of the value of the _ perienced, practical assistance in $1 (or 1%) a year in excess of the ment of claims. And remember, too, Portage as CO. 
: 5 s a ae Stee os , Service that Satisfes’’ means “Service with LsERvice {scurry 
whose very nature precludes the manufacturer’s investment in package-planning if you are riskless rental value. Security”’. - 
: The railroad common stock index EST. 1884  io4 


use of “Cellophane” as a con- package design. faced with some problem of this 
sort. “Cellophane” Division, 


Canadian Industries Limited, 


has made the least satisfactory show- 
ing, having declined from $100 in 
1901 to a level of about $40 today. 


tainer — so to secure the maxi- 
mum in attractive packaging, 


m PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE 


There’s one sure way of pro- 





‘ tecting a good-looking package, This experience was attributed by 
manufacturers often design ex- ob ag a tg Box 10, Montreal, Que. Mr. R . t intensive Bederal ree MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
: ; : of maintaining its attraction at Teo i & PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, MAN. WINNIPEG, REGINA, EDMONTON 
pensive printed cartons in an ; % ; ulation. y : ’ : 
the point of sale — and that’s by With Mr. Rose’s permission, we 


effort to capture the interest of 


: herewith: 
shoppers at the point of sale. 


using a “Cellophane” overwrap. — 
“Cellophane” seals out dust and 


dirt— keeps packages factory- | 


reproduce the chart 





COMPARATIVE INDEXES OF INVESTMENT EXPERIENCE 
But not all manufacturers take 


(cllophane 











| 1901 - 1939 
. . . i teats a 
adequate steps to protect this im- _ fresh at all times — protects your (UNE Ut wet a} trom Chart. by SRUNDAGR. STOR AND BOeR 
Compiled der the direction of DWIGHT C. ROSE 


portant investment in package- investment in package-design C-l-L CELLULOSE FILM 
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ABSOLUTE SECURITY 


W. R. HOUGHTON, MANAGER 
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1 etween @ WRERION leah Note age As thous ars not reterved ton thle atticie they fave been deleted trom 


our reproducvion 


Mr 


address, 


theoretical selections Rose 
presented, in 


actual 


observations are sug- 
the chart 


upon 


therefore 


further 
a study of 


Some 


| and one of its Customers . 


gested by 
record of 


; While the record shows that equities a accomplishment , A \ | cy A ? 
have been more profitable than bonds, by one of the most important groups 
i it also affords striking proof of the of institutional investors in the United 
| GOME two or three years ago the General Manager advantages of iong-term ownership States—the twenty-five largest fire ; j 4 T T +f E 
of well-diversified industrial common insurance companies. In the United 
es : of a Company asked us to advise him in regard to stocks. 9 such companies have wide - 
latitude in the investment of their 


Td La 





funds, and the majority of them own 
common stocks in 


In- gree. 


S A the operation of his Company. On investigation by our | Index in Narrow Zone 
4 Industrial Department, the Company was found to be | As 


greater or less de- 





previously mentioned, the 











pany 4 | dustrial Stock Index shows frequent Prior to 1908, United States fire 
; insolvent and losing money. The investigation further fluctuations, but the long-term trend companies were not required to pub- ot 
000 4 has been consistently upward. If a lish separate figures showing results r 
. 00 id showed that costs could be reduced and savings could | line were drawn between the start- from bonds, stocks, or other specifi fj 
(363.89 5 | ing point at 100, and the finishing classes of investments. They did, how- 
be effected. Certain lines of product were eliminated point at 1,000, it would be seen that, ever, publish their lists of holdings, best 
853.86 3 | with the exception of the wide swings showing the amounts invested in the 
rompt 5 that heretofore had been sold at a loss. New lines were from 1927 to 1933, the index has various securities. Their reports also of * aiid 
Bena i moved within a reasonably narrow showed the annual income return — 
sth ‘ " : : 
; added, adding further profit. New markets were created. zone; also, that after recessions it from invested funds, as well as real- i 
Man 4 | has tended to rise to new high levels ized and unrealized capital gains and : 
Ont. | 7 Improvement was made in the personnel. Owing to the 1 have mentioned that Mr. Rose losses. 
. a used the Jow-Jones selections of 
nm, Sas- 4 ege : ; 
es changed condition, the Bank could safely finance the stocks and bonds as the basis of his Policy and Result 
ada— 4 indexes. The reasons for his use 4 ; ied seem fated 
ae expanding operations. of these stocks are explained in “A 3 harts su wroaie by Mr. Rose i sura 
Scientific Approach to Investment showed the ee percentage ol 
: > | ORR ; ai cor ( stocks >| by each of the 
: j ; Management.” These were first, in nmon stocks held bj} 
4 RESULTS: Today the Company 1s making steady Pro- Scan alieideate the element of twenty-five companies, and_ thei 
° ° ° ° ° : : ‘ . : _re | «average annual return for the periods y 
q after | hindsight, because the selections were oe reat aa ee : “d : 
Abie It is showing substantial operating profits made before the actual experience was 1903 to wo and 1903 to 1938. During } 
° ° . ° eas : arr both periods there was a definite re- a 
i i known, having been chosen current- I . 
depreciation. It is in an excellent financial condition ly enianeas a long period of years; lationship between the returns real- ‘ 
: second because the selections were ized and the amount carried in com- " y 
and has given employment to some hundreds of people. vcameuanladined:. ot mon stocks. The compilation of sep- is 
. eae \ atte? -ocse savs arate figures for the periods up to is Nortk 
the ublic have also | Regarding the latter, Mr. Rose says a ; 
The shareholder, the Bank and P “As publishers of the leading financial 1927 and to 1938 were made in order weste! surance 
benefitted. newspaper in the country for many to determine the results with and APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES 
years, the judgment of this organiz- without bg ee INVITED 
; ; j | ation (Dow-Jones) as to what cur- Years. spite o re losses sul- 
Co-operation usually results in mutual benefit. : ia eae the most represent- fered on investments during the de- NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
; : Se ce en's ‘ession, the record brought up to ee 
ative securities in each group is prob Spas son, 5 i 
ably about as good as could be ob- 1938 shows a degree of correlation FIRE ASSOCIATION 
THE tained. As new industries developed ®Pproximately the same as for the 
to a point that demanded their in- ¢arlier period. As Mr. Rose says, 
clusion in a representative list, the “Annual average return is, of course ‘ 
: lowered for all the companies, but the 


Established 1871 


ROBERT RAE, 
General Manager 


C. H. CARLISLE, 
President 














leading companies of these industries 
were substituted for other companies 
that had gradually become less repre- 
sentative of general business.” 

While the records as set out 
appear to be the best available indica- 
tion of comparative investment ex- 
perience, they were nevertheless based 


above 


correlation - holds 
tion.” 

Chart II, reproduced here, is for 
the period 1903 to 1938. On the ver- 
tical scale is plotted the average an- 
nual return, and on the horizontal 


(Continued on Page 17) 


without dimuni- 
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Toronto, Hamilton, Ottawa, Halifax, 

St. John, Quebec City, Montreal, 

Moncton, Winnipeg, Saskatoon, 
Edmonton, Calgary, Penticton, 
Victoria, Nanaimo, Vancouver. 
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WESTEEN HOMES Fecilities tor studying the frequent 
changes in the fieic of investment end the 
stetus of securities are evaiiable to ths 
organization through its branches. These 
tacilities are of the citspesa! of our chents 
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DOW THEORY COMMENT 


In response to numerous inquiries, we wish to 
announce that the publication of the series of DOW 
THEORY COMMENT letters is being continued 


Market Letter 


re 


Investment ¢ Jpportunities 





with the same objectives as in the past. 
RHEA, GREINER & CO. | 


SUCCESSOR TO ROBERT RHEA | . ” — 
COLORADO SPRINGS. COLO | 826,000 | 711,000 | €15,000 | 586,000 | 653,000 | 255 Bay St. Elgin 6471 Toronto 
i risiaepeeldalcliilosipiaiaheliipliainiliapnann dbsstianyeenceinal ; 


Charles H. Burgess & Co. 
Members Toront £ Exchens 
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SATURDAY 


GOLD & DROSS 





it i Sprin Stu i 
Mi S$ is } wtive this 
id if t d thi K its chan s 
Ss SS i Pi t ? D 4 t "nS Té 
my u naged? How are 
<9 
H. J. H., Saint John, N.B 
Springer Sturgeon Gold Mines, an 
x ration and holding company, 
g ans to put prospectors in the 


s season to seek new properties 
and additional work will be 
some options held, while 
ers will be abandoned. The com- 
y is energetic and well managed 
ut it is impossible to indicate how 
its efforts will be, and you 
light be better off with a junior gold 
ther producing or near that stage 
Income derived from dividends in 
1939 amounted to $32,884, while ex- 
penses totalled $20,296, leaving net 


fit of $12,588. The balance sheet 








#91) 
su @ssiul 


I 
at the end of 1939 showed cash of 
$14,91 9, Leitch Gold shares (408,200) 
arried at $110,082, Amorada shares 


carried at $1, and other 
securities less reserve for loss on 
ealization at $12,267. Current liabili- 
ties were $9 O86, which inc ludes Ss, 761 
depreciation on airplane. 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

I have a savings certificate of the 
Investors Syndicate of Minneapolis 
und I understand that the company 
s going to establish a Canadian com- 
pany. If this is so, how will I be af- 
fected? Where is the new company 
going to be incorporated and what 
is its capitalization going to be? Who 
are the directors? I’m a little con- 
cerned about this and would like to 
get any information I can get. 


W. L. H., Winnipeg, Man. 


A bill was introduced into the Man- 
itoba Legislature in February, 1940, 
providing for the incorporation of 
Investors Syndicate of Canada, Lim- 
ited, with head offices to be main- 
tained in Winnipeg; the bill was 
passed on April 4, 1940. 

The original capitalization of In- 
vestors Syndicate of Canada, Limited, 
is $500,000 divided into 500,000 shares 
of $1 par value, but I understand that 
a public offering of the stock is not 
contemplated. A requirement of the 
bill is that $100,000 of the company’s 
capital shall be invested in designated 
types of government securities which 
shall be deposited with an approved 
trust company or chartered bank 
Listed in the bill as incorporators of 


THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


DIVIDEND NO. 213 


Notice is hereby given that a dividend 
of two per cent in Canadian funds on the 
paid-up capital stock of this Bank has been 
declared for the quarter ending 30th April 
1940 and that the same wil! be payable at 
the Bank and its Branches on and after 
Wednesday, Ist May next, to shareholders 
of record at the close of business on the 
30th March 1940. The Transfer Books will 
not be closed 


By Order of the Board 
A. E, ARSCOTT, 
General Manager 


500,000) 





Toronto, 8th March 1940 








ORANGE CRUSH LIMITED 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 


Notice is hereby given that the 
Directors of Orange Crush Lim- 
ited have to-day declared the 
semi-annual dividend of thirty- 
five cents (.35¢) per share on the 
outstanding preference shares of 
the Company, payable May 1, 
1940 to Shareholders of record 
April 15, 1940. 

By Order of the Board 


R,. G. MeMULLEN, 
Secretary. 















Toronto, Ontario 
April 3, 1940 
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Some of the weakness in Pickle 


Crow shares is evidently due to fears 
that the decline 
of ore on levels below 1,200 feet will 
have a future adverse effect on earn 
ings. Widths however, were 
what better and the fact that there 
was no change in structural 
tions on the new levels tends to the 
belief that they may be in a lean 
horizon. No time is being lost by the 
management in carrying operations to 
greater depth and the shaft is being 
deepened another 1,000 feet to 3,000 
feet. 

I would, personally, be somewhat 


hesitant about disposing of the stock 


some- 





in view of the rge development 
program ahead. company, with 
several years’ ore supply for the m 





is in an excellent position 
gate the ore chances outside of t 
probable downward extension of the 
No. 1 or main zone, The possibilities 
of a series of ore sections on the 
north claims are to be explored and 
may prove of importance. Further 
the likelihood of a new orebody com 
ing in below the 1,200-foot level has 
been indicated in flat drilling from 
the drift to the east on the 1,650-foot 
floor and the point at which are values 
were encountered is the farthest east 
at which ore has been found. An 
other favorable factor is that Pickle 
Crow holds control of the adjoining 
Albany River property on which some 
promising veins have been opened. 

Net profits last year after all 
charges were above 53 cents a share 
as compared with 48 cents in 1938 
Operating costs were substantially 
reduced in 1939, the cash position Is 
strong and prospects for the present 
dividend being more than earned for 
a long time appear favorable 


Westem Oil 
and Oil Men 


BY T. E. KEYES 


AST week the citizens of Saska- 
toon ratified a 20-year natural 
gas franchise agreement between 
the city and the Northern Natural 
Gas Co., a wholly-owned Franco Otls 
subsidiary. The terms of the agree 
ment provide that a gas pipeline must 
be built from the Lloydminster field 
and a gas distributing system in 
stalled by November 1 of this year. 
The estimated ultimate expenditure 
is $5,000,000. 
. 
Now that a market 
producing gas wells in this area, it is 
expected that a large number of 
wells will be drilled during the com- 
ing summer, not only by the Thorn 
Franco interests but also by other 
operators 


is assured for 


s 
Last week end, Walter F. Thorn, 
president of both the Northern 
Natural Gas Co. Ltd. and Franco 
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e 
rhe company has had able business 
men on its board of directors, and 
last vear the board was furthe: 
strengthened bv the addition of sev 
eral oil executives All this should 
mean the most careful direction of 
future activities. On the other and 


in the appointment of General Od 
lum, vice-president of the company 
to the command of the Second Div 
sion overseas, it loses one of its able 
and shrewd officers for the duration 
of the war 

e 


Profits in Senn Birn, 
Investment 


(Continued from Page LS) 


scale, the average percentage carries 

in common stocks for the period, The 

record of each company in relation 

to the vertical and horizontal scales ts 
’ 


indicated by the numbered circles, ons 
for each company 


RELATION OF INVESTMENT 
POLICY TO RESULT 


25 Largest United States Fire 
Insurance Companies 
1903 - 1938 


Compiled by Brundage, Story and Rose, under 
the Direction of Dwight Cc. Rose 
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AVERAGE % IN COMMON STOCKS 


Since 1908, fire insurance com- 
panies have been required to segre- 
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3 Per Cent. 


- ee a ee | 7 Wood. Gundy & Company 
wh he : 2 Limited 
5 thes | A. £. OSLER & COMPANY 
; ; Osler Bldg., 11 Jordan Se. "Phone ADelaide 2 24351 





Canadian Mining and Industrial Stocks 


Canadian Commodities 


OUR STATISTICAL STAPF Wt RE PLEASED TO ANSWER 
INQUIRIES REGARDING ALL CLASSES OF SHOCURITING 


KF. J. Crawford & Co. 


MEMEBERS 


The Tarenta Steck Pxeh 
Winnipeg Grain Frxuchanee 


It JORDAN ST Rianches 
TORONTO MARKIE 
Elgin 2201 ORITTA 


Give your business 

all the benefits of 

modern office 
duplicating 


Modern business methods call for modern business machinery In thousands 


of successful businesses, this means Multigraph the fast, eflictent, money-saving, 


modern means of duplicating and putting words, lines and pictures to work for 


business 


Forms needed for office and inter-otlice reports and records routine and 


emerpency communications to imform and mastruct promotion pieces to stim 


lace the inflow of orders——these are some of the tasks that are done faster, better 


and cheaper by Multigraph. In most large and small businesses, Multigraph 


doubles the value of the typewriter. Tt is just about as essential Co progress and 


prof. Get the entire, interesting story of newly-developed wide-range duplicat 


ing. Talk to your nearby Multigraph man, Thousands have done this to thet 


profi, Consult your phone book. Put in the call now 


Each of our offices gives immediate attention to inquiries 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA Limited 
Head Office and Factory: TORONTO 


Sales and Service Agencies 


HALIFAX QUEBEC MONTREAL OTTAWA TORONTO HAMILTON WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 
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NIGHT 


April 13, 1940 





Brewers & Distillers of Vancouver 
Limited and Wholly owned 
Subsidiary Companies 








CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET AS AT DECEMBER 31st, 1939 
ASSETS 








CURRENT ASSETS 
Iirt f Stock hana ( } We / 
j kx Depart) D GC 
, j , a ( d 
} a: us d 
Bulk and Bottled Beer, Whiskies and Spirits $1,331,314 
Imported Spirits and Alcoolats, etc., for blending 52,899.19 
Materials and Supplies 170,722.56 
B: ls Drums 107,020.45 
$1.641 898.45 
Sut Debtors S 6 
] 
Rese Doubtt Accounts ) 2 217 GRR 
5 G f Dominion of Can 4 \ \ 
S 81.554.1 
K Nn 461 Ss 
$3, 314.701.34 
AFI D ¢ MI NIES ESTIM \ 60,564.04 
) ( ( S 
I {1 Items hol > Dio PR by 
Ass 
I < Ss Io ' 
i ( 1 ( I 
S 86,0) 4 
{ | S59 677 
“es 
| ind | S 14.266.8 
5 Trucks 34.393 
5.463 
wS4 $2 ( hSS ) 
( 1 V46.9( 1.395,9( ( 
1 
t KCCSS ircd Valuc Of th 
Ss S n fixed assets over 
I Patent re malting 
SO t 386.645.01 
$5.790.563.98 
‘ »s L1L9.0/60.8 
S »59.567.48 
» 474.644.30 
N 67,115.08 
11LO,.888.28 
| \ 
S S $ 3.750,000.0¢ 
nine 
‘ \ S ! 
> S? S$S8 OS () 
M4 OLS 
+.937.916.32 
SS i 1/8 
$5.790,563.98 
RNE, ] 
. PC lO THE SHAREHOLDESR 
+ B R D + \ Iv I { 
I if Vhici 
( 5 Sheet properly drawn up, on the basis 
\ t 1 aft tf Brew 1 Distillers 
i f i t ext nation & 
PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO 
( tered Acconi 
° ° 
Consolidated Statement of Earned Surplus and Profit and Loss 
For the Year Ended December 31, 1939 
[> r . S 453,471.54 


$ 433.303.51 
| ses. Goodwill t em elelemel 
[ nda n tX thiiat 1 Comy iny MOLD 
$30.163.01 
$1,523,308.53 
t f LD ber before providing for tl 
! 
$ 963.4 ( 
I 
Ex Iti Salaries a . $ 0.800.00 
Directors’ Fees 13.750.00 
Legal Fees Pe a 
P) ’ 
Depreciation 128.948.48 


Contingencies 0,000.00 


Decrease in value of Dominion of Canada Bonds 
Dominion and Provincial Income 


l 
14,731.25 
Taxes l 


1.494.388 
137,517.32 525,918.29 


Balance being Earned Surplus as at December 31, 1939 


$2,049,226.82 


ee 





Mines 
BY J. A. McRAE 


QUDBURY Mines 
“" come of $511,709 during 1939, or a 
little over 30 cents per share on the 
company’s outstanding capital of 
1,689,505 After writing off 
taxes and administration, and $33,414 
for exploration expenses, etc., the 
net income $429,323, amounting 
share outstand- 
of these earnings the com- 
transferred $100,000 to in- 
after which a net 

share is 


Jasin had an in- 


shares. 


was 
to over 25 cents per 
ing. Out 
pany has 
vestment 
of 19.50 cents per 
Holdings of Sudbury 


shown in the annual 


reserve, 
shown. 
Basin Mines as 
statement in- 


clude 1,188,810 shares of Falcon- 
bridge Nickel Mines, 48,000 Beattie 
Gold Mines, 882,882 Canadian Mal- 
artic Gold Mines, 366,782 Hoyle Gold 


Mines, 250,780 La Luz Mines, 930,972 
Matachewan Consolidated, and 254.,- 
690 Sherritt-Gordon Mines. These 
holdings have a value of around §$7,- 
500,000 on current market price, and 
added to which is a surplus of $657,- 
769 as well as $250,000 in investment 


reserve. A feature is that the com- 
bined surplus, investment reserve 
and the value of shares held by Sud- 
bury Basin has a total value of more 
than $4.50 per share 

e 


Sudbury Basin holds a large area in 


the Vermilion Lake section of the 
Sudbury district on which a _ large 
tonnage of base metal ore has been 


disclosed. 


This property is being held 


in idleness pending a period when 
economic conditions improve It is 
officially announced that Sudbury 


Basin extended these holdings during 
1939 through 
terest in 
by the 


acquisition of an_ in- 
property formerly owned 
Treadwell Yukon Corporation. 
e 

Gold Mines has an in- 
$625,084 during 1939 from 
its products. Revenue from 
the company’s wholly owned sub- 
sidiary the Northern Transportation 
Company was $298,523 for a total in- 
come of $923,607. This compares 
with a total of $1,443,618. This sharp 
decline due to lower sales of 
company products despite the fact 
that actual production was above 
that of the preceding year. Current 
assets at the end of the year amount- 
ed to $2,191,707 and liabilities $994,- 
S86. The quick assets just 
$103,506 whereas the inventories of 
and amounted to 
$1,980,171. Bank loans which, a year 
stood at $71,900 were increased 
to $415,000 at the close of 1939. Other 
loans and notes were reduced during 
the year by $409,496. Net profits for 
the whole of 1939 amounted to $153,- 
306 for Eldorado and $641 for the 
Northern Transportation Company, 
as compared with $338,717 in the 
preceding year. During 1939, 33,373 
produced 1,057 tons of 
concentrates. This compared with 
27,770 tons milled in the preceding 
year for 758 tons of concentrates. The 
value of concentrates produced in 
1939 was $2,391,325 compared with 
$1,546,000 in 1938. Ore reserves are 
estimated to be about four 
ahead of mill requirements. 
e 


Eldorado 
come of 


sale of 






was 


were 


products supplies 


ago, 


tons of ore 


years 


Uchi Gold Mines is taking in 
equipment designed to raise’ mill 
capacity to 600 tons daily. Recovery 
during the last half of 1939 averaged 
$7.23 per ton. Operating costs were 
steadily reduced until at the close of 
the year they stood at $4.27 per ton. 
This profit of 
close to $3 per 


new 








suggests operating 
ton. 

e 

Excess profits tax as applied to 
new mining enterprises in Canada is 
to be taken under early reconsidera- 
tion, having in mind that new pro- 
ducers have no escape from the more 
application of the measure 
because of having no _ preceding 
three-year average on which to base 
normal income prior to date of im- 
position of the Excess Profits Tax. 


severe 


Exchange Board 
Faces Problem 


Page 13) 
and during early March it dropped to 
about 82 cents. This means that out- 
side investors are, for the present at 
discounting the value of 
amounts of capital which are tied 
up in Canada. 

The Board intimates that the turn- 
over in the open market is small, 
and no doubt it is so, in relation to 
the total business. 3ut the fact that 
$5,000 million of 


(Continued from 


least, 


there is close to 


United States capital in Canada 
means a tremendous hazard to the 
entire project of control. While 


largely in fixed forms, such as fac- 
mines etc., it can be converted 
in the course of normal business from 
fixed to liquid form, or versa, 
according to the desires of the prin- 
liquidate or to 


tories, 
vice 


cipals to increase 


their stake in Canada. Thus a small 
percentage of the total, desirous of 
either getting out of Canada, or else 


of remaining in it, becomes an im- 
portant item in the 


year. 


trade balance in 
a given 


Conditions the Factor 


General conditions in Canada, and 
particularly the treatment of capital, 
will no doubt be the main factor in 
determining on which side the pres- 
sure will lie. If Canada’s part in the 
war is to be so costly, over and above 
the business it receives on account 
of the war, as to depress net returns 
on capital in comparison with yields 
elsewhere, then the task of control 
is going to be difficult. 


As the situation now 
outside trader has the 
of acquiring Canadian dollars at 
much below the official rate. But 
the catch arises in the restrictions on 
the dollars which he can so acquire. 
Conceivably one party desirous of 
liquidating a Canadian’ investment 
might sell to another party which 
wants to establish in Canada. If 
the flow of capital were towards 
Canada, there would be plenty of 
demand for the funds. Obviously it 
is not in this direction at the present 
time. In fact the control is trying 
to prevent it from working the othei 
way. 


stands, the 
opportunity 


How Effective? 


Such funds are not of use for 
current purchases for export, because 
the Canadian Board insists that Can- 
adian exporters sell their goods only 
for foreign exchange, which exchange 


must then go to the Board. How 
effective this control may be, over 


a situation 
the trade, 
lations 
is an 


which is complicated by 
investment and tourist re- 
which have been mentioned, 
official secret. Curiously 
enough the cheaper funds, if applied 


towards purchase of goods in Can- 
ada, would provide an extra stimu- 
lus to Canadian exports. But such 


exports, being realization on capital, 
would bring no direct return, and 
therefore negative tne purpose of 
control. 

When goods are imported into Can- 
ada from the United States, payment 
involves conversion of Canadian into 
U.S. collars. The Board rates obvious- 
ly are the most favorable for this 
purpose, so that such business is at- 
tracted to it, whether by application 
of the Canadian importer or by 
of “eligibles” by the U.S. exporter 

When goods are sent 


sale 


from Canada 


to the United States, the conversion 
of money is from U.S. to Canadian 
dollars. The open market rates in 


the United States would be the most 


attractive for this purpose, except 


for the restriction that has been 
cited. That is, the Canadian Board 
tries to prevent the outside buyer 
eo 


THE 


month to replace 





Canadians with their 
which he might acquire 
at a special diccount. It is an im- 
portant loop-hole which the Board 
aspires to plug, or else the entire 
scheme down. 


from paying 
own money 


breaks 


A Dual Market 


In a way this amounts to a dual 
market for Canadian funds, one being 
official and protected, and the other 
competitive. It might develop into 
a system of blocked currency. Fur- 
ther there might be an inflation in 
Canada without necessarily any 
change in the official rates. 

In spite of the widened spread be- 
tween official and open market rates, 


there is some ground for expecting 
that the former will be maintained 
for a time. For instance, elaborate 


steps have been taken, in the form of 
advertising and cards for display in 
hotels, etc., to tell U.S. tour- 
ists about the 10 per cent premium 
which they can realize in Canada. 
A mid-season change in rate, even 
increasing the premium, would throw 
this program into some confusion. 
Now that the Dominion election 
is over, there may be a general tight- 


stores, 


ening of the regulations, with per- 
haps some critical examination of 
import needs, so that Canada may 


experience a measure of rationing in 
respect to imported commodities. 

In regard to the longer future, and 
in spite of official assurances of the 
temporary and war-time nature of 


the control, it is most probable that 
the control will be prolonged after 
the war, and perhaps _ indefinitely 


into the future. We 
mind that any such control, to be 
effective at all, must create an arti- 
ficial balance in which the desires of 
buyers and sellers are prevented from 


must bear in 


controlling the scale through their 
own weight. Abrupt unpegging 
would be unwise At the best, the 


removal would 
a | tariff 
start, we can 
once we 


have to be gradual. 
protection. At the 
take it or leave it. But 
have worked it into our 
worked our system into 
can not easily shake it off. 


like 


system, or 
it, we 


DOMINION 


PROTECTION 


Life Insurance provides immedi- 
ate cash for the money problems 
created by death—cheques every 
interrupted 
family income—finances to solve 
a widow's pressing problems. 


ESTABLISHED 1889 — HEAD OFFICE — WATERLOO - 


LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


ONTARIO 








The Perfect Means 


always 


sought to 


M®™ have 
protect their property. The 


modern means of protecting your 


Estate is to put its management in 


the hands of a 


The Royal Trust Company 
faithfully as 


serve you 


Trust Company. 
will 


Executor 


and Trustee, either alone or with 


others, or as Administrator or Agent. 


THE 


ROYAL 


TRUST 


COMPANY 
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The Canadian Mercantile Insurance Company 


(Established 


HEAD OFFICE: ST. 


Authorized Capital 
Subscribed Capital 


$500,000.00 
250,000.0c 


Financial Statement, as 


ASSETS 
Mortgage Loans on real estate 
first lien $ 
Book Value of Bonds and De- 
bentures 1,008,692.63 


110,600.00 


Book Value of Stocks 182,754.46 
Cash on hand and in banks 77,711.22 
Interest due and accrued 14,059.62 
Agents’ balances and premiums 


uncollected written on or after 





October Ist, 1939 53,389.13 
Arrears on 1939 assessments 13,701.02 
Earned assessments on premium 

notes not yet assessed 68,838.87 
Due by reinsurance companies 5,420.63 


$1,535, 167.58 


1909) 


HYACINTHE, QUE. 


Paid-up Capital $250,000.00 

Government Deposit 608,560.00 
at December 31st, 1939 
LIABILITIES 

Due to reinsurance companies. .$ 5,948.66 
Provisions for unpaid cleims 

Fire 4,058.65 


Automobile 
Taxes due and accrued 
Reserve for 

miums 
Reserve for 


36,742.67 
12,715.77 
unearned cash pre- 

197,629.59 
unlicensed 


reinsur 
ance 

Investment Reserve 

Reserve for Pension Fund 





$ 309,975.36 
$250,000.00 
975,192.22 


1,225,192.22 


Paid-up Capital 
Surplu 


t 


$1,535,167.58 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF THE COMPANY 


As at 


Assets $ 
Liabilities 


December 31st 1919 
133,747 
420 





Receipts 73,369 
Expenditures 58,400 
Insurance 6,017,455 


1029 1939 
~ 535,483 $ 1,535,168 
70,957 309,975 


247,002 
198,506 
20,627,700 


673,876 
521,733 
46.090 395 


ONTARIO BRANCH OFFICE: 


Suite 706, Excelsior Life Bldg., Toronto 


CARSON P. EDDY, Prov. Mgr., 


R. P. WOODCROFT, Insp. 


MANITOBA GENERAL AGENTS: 
McFAYDEN COMPANY LIMITED, 302 Main St., Winnipeg 
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any 


50,000.00 
08,560.00 


5,948.66 
4,058.65 
36,742.67 
12,715.77 
97,629.59 
2,156.63 
25,723.39 
25,000.00 


09,975.36 


25,192.22 


35,167.58 


168 
975 
876 
133 
395 
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at Every Metropolitan Policyholder 
hould Know about his Company 


Metropolitan presents its Business 
ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATION 


Government Securities 
U.S. Government . 
Canadian Government 


$1,015,938, 
$948,082,869.84 
67 ,856,044.76 


Report for the year ending December 31, 1939. 
s OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 
914.60 Policy Reserves required by law . 


Amount which, with interest and future premiums, will 
assure payment of policy claims. 


$4,493,833,205.00 


Other Bonds .§........ , 1,882,379,020.85 Dividends to Policyholders bare cabo 112,999,638.00 
U.S. State & Municipal. . . . . = 110,055,727.87 Set aside for payment during the year 1940. 
Canadian Provincial & Municipal .. 103 623,959 75 Reserve for Future Payments on Suppiementary 
Railroad ie. we ce La ar 573,665 903.43 GOnmeraces.. . . © © © © & ww ers 112,986,146.83 
ic Utilitie 689,740,113.65 . 
Public Utilities . A ioe stretneeres Held for Claims a he 5a _— 22,931,579.79 
Industrial & Miscellaneous . . . . 405,093,316.15 . ; a et : 
Including claims awaiting completion of proof and esti- 
Stocks .... .... ; ue a 86 624.833.01 mated amount of unreported claims. 
All but $22,561.13 are Preferred or Guaranteed Other Policy Obligations oe ae ee 42,377,943.67 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate ; . 953,658,650.07 Including reserves for Accident and Health Insurance, 
Farms Per 76.890.988.22 dividends left with Company, premiums paid in 
Other property. . . . . . ». «» 876,767,661.85 MAVEREE, CCE. 
Loans on Policies 515.495.459.26 Miscellaneous Liabilities aa ee 47,140,101.00 
Liabilities not included above, such as taxes due or accrued, 
RealEstate Owned... .. . . 407,215,594.74 special reserves, etc. - = 
Includes real estate for Company use, and housing projects. 
i oe a ee TOTAL OBLIGATIONS $4,832,268,614.29 
Cash aes ee ay ® Ss ; i; #. ce SF 132,667,027.52 S ' 
; : ; : urplus | ee ee ae eee 309,717,566.80 
Premiums Outstanding and Deferred. . . . |. 87,666,343.58 This serves as a margin of safety, a cushion against contin- 
Interest Due and Accrued,etc. . . ....... 60,340,337.46 gencies which cannot be foreseen. 
PORPME ENG a SS ee Se we we & Se BSR Ses TOTAL $5,141,986,181.09 


NOTE — Assets carried at $221,390,536.99 in the above statement are deposited with various public officials under requirements 
of law or regulatory authority. Canadian business embraced in this statement is reported on basis of par of exchange. 


TEN YEA 
Highlights of Metropolitan 


Insurance in force 
sii Life Insurance 
oi 1929 . . $17,933,000,000 
== 1939 . . $23,193,000,000 


7 Accident & Health Insurance 
Weekly Indemnity 


= 1929 . . « « $13,928,000 
1929 1939 1939 . » « » $19,894,000 





Policy Reserves 


/ 
\ 


\ 


1929 . . » $2,659,000,000 
1939 . . . $4,493,000,000 


Funds held, as required by 
law, to assure payments to 
policyholders. 





VY 
(s\ 


1929 1939 


Payments 


1929 . . « « $335,000,000° 
1939 . . . . $604,000,000 


Funds paid or credited to 
policyholders and their ben- 





1929 1939 eficiaries. 





(having been 
terest to Met 


The total amount of Metropolitan life insurance in force in 
Canada at the end of the year was $1,163,200,558 of 
which $640,253,313 was held by Ordinary policyholders; 
$421,312,638 by Industrial policyholders and $101,634,607 
by Group policyholders. 
* * * 

Payments to Metropolitan policyholders and_ beneficiaries 
in Canada during 1939 were $32,537,469.77. 


* * * 


The total number of nursing visits made without additional 
cost to our Canadian policyholders during 1939 was 352,906. 


* * * 


Metropolitan health publications distributed in Canada 
during 1939 totalled 2,866,698. 





RS OF PROGRESS 


’s growth and stability over the past decade 


After fulfilling all its contractual obligations (including payment of over 
$4,260,000,000 to policyholders and beneficiaries) over the 10-year period 
of adverse economic conditions from 1929 through 1939, Méetropolitan 


1... .added to its contingency reserve, or surplus, 
as an extra safety factor, more than.............. 


$132,000,000 


2... .strengthened the basis of its policy reserves 
to the extent of 


45,000,000 


3....made expenditures to improve properties 
acquired through foreclosure, without increasing 
their valuation... 


25,000,000 


4....reduced the valuation of securities and real 
estate as carried on its books, by more than. . 


216,000,000 


5....expended on health and welfare work for 
policyholders More than... sc sec eee scae cess. 58,000,000 


a ~$ 476,000,000 

6. YET, over this same 10-year period, and 
in addition to the above, Metropolitan also 
paid or credited to its policyholders almost 
one billion dollars in dividends........... 


992,000,000 
~ $1,468,000,000 










I C d These highlights of the Company’s business in the Dominion during 1939 


included in the above statements) will be of particular in- 
ropolitan’s Canadian policyholders and their beneficiaries. 


Metropolitan investments in Canada as of December 31, 
1939 totalled $284,816,352.50. 

...Dominion Government Bonds $ 67,856,044.76 
$103,823,959.75 


$113,136,347.99 


...Provincial and Municipal Bonds 


...All other investments 


— = & 


CANADIAN 
HEAD OFFICE 


OTTAWA 


The total amount the Metropolitan has paid to Canadians 
since it entered Canada in 1872, plus its present investments 
in Canada, exceeds the total of all premiums received from 
Canadians by more than $159,000,000. 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


The Metropolitan is a mutua: organization. Its assets are held for the benefit of its policy- 


holders, and any divisible surplus is 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, Chairman of the Board 
Home 


WILLIAM L. DE BOST, New York, N.Y. 





DIRECTORS 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, New York, N.Y 
Chairman of the Board = 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


JOHN ANDERSON, New York, N.Y 
Chairman, Executive Committee 
Charles Plizer & Co., Inc. 


MITCHELL D. FOLLANSBEE, Chicago, Ill 
Member, Follansbee, Shorey and Schupp 
Attorneys at Law 


JEREMIAH MILBANK, New York, N Y 
Milbank & Co. 


D'ALTON CORRY COLEMAN 





Canadian Pacific Railway 


NEWCOMB CARLTON, New York, N.Y 
Chairman of the Board 


LEROY A LINCOLN New York, N.Y 


President, Union Dime Savings Bank 


Montreal, Canada, Senior Vice-President, 


Western Union Telegraph Company 


returned to its policyholders in the form of dividends. 


LEROY A. LINCOLN, President 
Office: NEW YORK 


THOMAS H. BECK, New York, N.Y. WINTHROP W. ALDRICH, New York, N.Y. 
President, The Crowell-Collier Publishing Chairman of the Board 
Company Chase National Bank of New York 


WALTER EWING HOPE, New York, N.Y. . ie 
Member, Milbank, Tweed and Hope EDWARD R. STETTINIUS, Jr., N.Y.C 
Attorneys a tLaw Chairman of the Board 

United States Stee] Corporation 


SAMUEL W .FORDYCE, St. Louis, Mo. 
Member, Fordyce, White, Mayne, Williams WILLIAM W. CROCKER, San Francisco, Cal. 


and Hartman, Attorneys at Law President 
GEORGE McANENY , New York, N.Y. Crocker First National Bank 


Chairman ofthe Board Co 
Title Guarantee and Trust Company A tee 


ROBERT V. FLEMING, Washington, D.C. 


JOSEPH P. DAY, New York, N.Y 
President, Joseph P. Day, Inc., Rea! Estate 


LANGDON P. MARVIN, New York, N Y. 
Member, Emmet, Marvin and Martin 
Attorneys at Law 


President, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


HARRY W. CROFT, Greenwich, Conn. 
Former Chairman 
Harbison-W alker Refractories Company 


Presidast and Chairman of the Board 
Riggs Nationa | Bank 


FREDERIC W. ECKER, New York, N.Y 
Vice-President 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


LOUIS S. ST. LAURENT, Quebec, Canada 
Member, St. Laurent, Gagne, Devlin & 
Taschereau, Attorneys at Law 


ERNEST E. NORRIS, Washington, D.C 
President, Southern Railway System 
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SATURDAY 


NIGHT 


Export Campaign Is 
British Headache 


BY GILBERT C. LAYTON 


Suturday Night's Financial Correspondent in London 





The British Government has issued a “White Paper’ on the need 
for increasing Britain's exports and calling for the establishment 
of “war export groups” in each industry to promote this end. 
There is an implied threat of complete regimentation and com- 
pulsion if the formation of such groups is long delayed. 


But there are many industrial complications to be overcome, in 
particular those relating to variations in costs of individual com- 
panies. The complaint is that the White Paper gives little or no 
help in this regard; on the all-important problem of precisely 
how the export-promotion apparatus is to be designed there is 


2 o 
7 and we'll i 
eee Wwe erange 
trough the BANK OF MONTREAL’’ 
Thousands of business men to give efficient and under- 
from Halifax to Victoria look standing help in the arrange- 
to the BANK OF MONTREAL ment of their financing. 
BANK OF MONTREAL | | __ w:pecisc intormation at at 
ESTABLISHED 1817 = 
MODERN, EXPERIENCED BANKING SERVICE THE British government ‘White 
«+e bhe Outcome of 122 Years’ Successful Operation. . A112 Paper” outlining the aims and 
plans of the Export Council reveals 
both the government’s awareness of 
a 


WESTERN HOMES LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG 


MORTGAGE INVESTMENTS 


25th Annual Report 


Shows Record of Sound Progress 


1915 

$182,800.00 
$ 24,581.53 
$ 36,613.93 
$ 4,741.62 


rs since 





ARGUE BROS., LTD. 





Capital Subscribed 
Capital Paid Up 

Assets ................ ; 

Undivided Profits ............ $ 


General Agents. 


1939 


$2,358,600.00 
$1,465,193.63 
$1,523,564.20 


58,370.57 


dend during 1939, amounting to $29,171.71. 


per annum 


the Company began business in 1915 total 
- approximately 4.68% 


WINNIPEG 

















the extreme urgency of the need to 
build up Britain’s exports and its un- 
certainty as to how the principles ol 
building should be carried into de- 
tailed effect. 

Even the foundation is laid insecure- 
ly, with the political and economic 
ingredients refusing to mix into a 
coherent cement. Politically, there is 
an almost insuperable bar to the use 
of measures which cannot essentially 
from __ totalitarianism. 
But economically, there is a pressing 
need for those measures. 


be divorced 


Export Groups 


The whole export plan centres on 
the establishment of war _ export 
groups in each industry, and this job 
is left to the industries themselves, 
with the Export Council promising 
co-operation afterwards. There is the 


strong hint of more forceful steps 
should the creation of the export 


groups be too long delayed, but the 
government has not specified what 
these steps might be. It is only known 
that they must be in the direction of 
complete regimentation and absolute 
compulsion. 

The Export Council declares itself 
“convinced that time is the essence 
of success in this vital matter of ex- 
port trade.” How does the White 
Paper serve the end of rapidity? 

A certain amount of enthusiastic 
acclaim has been granted to the wool- 
len and cotton industries for the 
fact that their centralized export ap- 
paratus is practically complete. But 
they have been preparing for a big 
export drive since before the war— 
the setting-up of what is now called 
an export group was one of the major 
conditions on which the government 
agreed to the Cotton Industry Bill, 
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Kraft Cheese Limited, pleased with Reliable, 


Economical Performance, Adds 5 Fargos to Fleet 


FRESHNESS is a big feature of Kraft Cheese Products and Miracle Whip Salad 
Dressing. Summer and Winter, through rain, snow, heat or cold, Kraft products must 
be delivered ON TIME to thousands of dealers across Canada. 


“In our large fleet which operates in every Province, FARGO Trucks have made a fine 
record of reliable and economical performance—so much so that we are adding five 
more FARGO Trucks to our nation-wide delivery service.” 


OTHER FARGO OWNERS REPORT: 


MAINTENANCE COST ONLY $37.60 
IN 65,000 MILES SERVICE 


| have a 1938 Fargo 3-ton Chassis and Cab with 
transfer body which has now travelled over 65,000 
miles, and except for the normal tire replacements 
one would expect in that mileage, the truck has 


only cost me $37.60 to maintain 


* 
72,867 MILES—MOTOR NEVER TOUCHED 


“| have been doing road work on different high- 
way construction for past three years and have 
always found this truck (1937 Fargo 2-ton truck 
with hydraulic dump) to be efficient, rugged and 
very economical in gas consumption and upkeep; 






RoR Gy 


the actual miles covered is 72,867, without motor 
having been touched and it is still going strong.” 


23 MILES ON GALLON OF GAS WITH 
FARGO 1-TON PICK-UP 


| have now had my Fargo 1-ton Pick-up several 
months, have driven it 43,560 miles without any 
cost for repairs whatever . . . am getting around 
23 miles to the gallon on gasoline and do not have 
to add oil between changes.” 


You, too, can save money and go farther with FARGO. 
See your nearest Chrysler-Plymouth-Fargo dealer. 


Check and Compare FARGO’S Low Delivered Prices! 
IN CANADA BY CHRYSLER 
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PROTECTIVE OF CANADA 


Consolidates Position 








BALANCE SHEET 
As at 31st December 1939 


ASSETS 


CASH IN BANKS 
AGENTS’ 


$ 20,888.40 


NET BALANCES FOR OUT- 





STANDING PREMIUMS 15,755.64 
COMMISSION DUE BY ‘‘MONARCH’”’ 
BRANCH 172.50 
INVESTMENTS : 
Bonds and Debentures at Book Values $253,056.73 
Accrued Interest 2,840.16 255,896.89 
(Approximate value as allowed by De- 
partment of Insurance—$267,604.00) 
OFFICE FURNITURE—Less Depreciation 1,017.18 | 
$293,730.61 | 
LIABILITIES 
CLAIMS OUTSTANDING : 
Known or Reported —Proof not filed 
Accident $ 17,589.64 
Sickness 32,219.28 


Reserve for Claims originating in 1939 


Not Reported 


ACCRUED SALARIES 
RESERVE FOR TAXES 


10,000.00 $ 59,808.92 


RESERVE FOR UNEARNED PREMIUMS 


100% 


CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS : 


Capital Stock 


Authorized —5,000 Shares of $100 each 


Issued fully paid 


2,133.32 
10,000.00 
61,097.26 
$500,000.00 
50,000.00 
110,691.11 160,691.11 


Surplus 


The 
PROTECTIVE 





$293,730.61 


ASSOCIATION 


OF CANADA 


Head Office; 


E. E. GLEASON, 
President 


passed through the House of Com- 
mons before the war. 

What of the other industries? Can 
the individual units, some of which 
have a predominant home trade bias, 
settle their differences without long 
delay, or without, possibly, producing 
as an inevitable by-product qualifica- 
tions to the broad scheme such as to 
damage its effectiveness? 


Complications 


When it is remembered how many 
deputations from the cotton industry 
waited on the President of the Board 
of Trade before that particular scheme 
was finalized, and when the acrimony 
and the wasted time is remembered, 
there is little cause for complacence. 

It is true that war is not peace. It 
is true that the appeal to patriotism 
will ease the path, so that erstwhile 
competitors may travel as good com- 
panions. But since the quality of 
patriotism may be assumed, where is 
the argument against government di- 
rection of the type which, if patriot- 
ism did not exist, would be called 
un-English compulsion, with all the 
abhorrent Nazi technique that that 
implies? 

There is no space in which to ex- 
amine all the complications which are 
now being discussed by _ industry’s 
representatives. But it should be said 
that the possibility of settlement be- 
tween individual companies within a 
reasonable time is so remote that the 
government, within the terms of its 
own principle of urgency, should not 
have taken a chance on it. 


. Costs and Prices 


To take one potential trouble-mak- 
er, there is the price question. There 
are virtually no industries doing noth- 
ing but export business, and there are 
virtually no individual producers who 
do not touch the home market, and 
the division between home and ex- 
port business is infinitely varied. 
Costs, on which competitive power 
in the oversea markets depends, are 
determined in each case by the bal- 
ance between the two classes of busi- 
ness. 

If the home market is going to be 
partly sacrificed for exports, then the 
cost structure must be upset, and the 
extent of upset will vary greatly 
among the companies. The govern- 
ment, however, will have no truck 
with subsidies, which might be used 
to ensure that patriotism pressed 
equally. 

These are fundamental matters left 
in obscurity. When a more advanced 
position is considered there is as little 
reason to congratulate the authorities. 
On the all-important problem of pre- 
cisely how the export-promotion ap- 
paratus is to be designed there is no 
specific information at all. This ap- 
parently is also to be left until in- 
dustry has cleared the decks. Surely 
the Council could have outlined how 
it intended to proceed once the pre- 
liminary work was finished. 


Plans Ignored 


On the score of publicity various 
suggestions are being weighed. It is 
known that some very important 
schemes were presented to the Board 
of Trade many months ago, and that 
they have been treated with an un- 
concern which scarcely accords with 
the urgent tone of the White Paper. 
Even on elementary matters of 
propaganda—-such as whether it was 
desirable to publish periodicals deal- 
ing with British industry in the lan- 
guage of the country concerned—the 
B.O.T. showed itself notably ill-in- 
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formed. And this was not because of 
lack of information, but because of 
blindness. 

Time might prove these criticisms 
of the long-awaited White Paper over- 
strong. But if sufficient time passes, 
that will prove the White Paper la- 
mentably weak. 

ee 


Concerning Insurance 
(Continued from Page 14) 
amount now invested here for the 
benefit of policyholders, added to the 
amount that has been paid to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries since the 
company entered Canada in 1872, ex- 
ceeds the total premiums collected in 
Canada by $159,000,000. Health and 
welfare activities in Canada were con- 
tinued, the company participating in 
55 health campaigns during the year; 
distributing 2,866,698 pieces of health 
literature, and through the operation 
of its nursing service making 352,906 
visits to sick policyholders without 

any additional cost to them. 

Other features in the Metropolitan 
report which refer to the total com- 
pany business in Canada and the 
United States, were that the assets 
of the company held for the benefit 
of the policyholders had grown to $5,- 
141,986,181, an increase of $199,085,764 
during 1939; that dividend declara- 
tions, for payment to policyholders in 
1940, amounted to $112,999,638; that 
life insurance in force at the end of 
1939 totalled $23,193,000,000, the lar- 
gest ever recorded in the history of 
any company. 

ee 


Inquiries 


Editor, Concerning Insurance: 


A single man, age 23, is somewhat 
undecided whether he should purchase 
a $5,000 endowment at 65 policy or a 
Government annuity at 65 (10 years 
certain) with a premium of $2 per 
week. I would appreciate if you would 
pass your opinion on this situation; 
which you believe is advisable for this 
young man. 

I have advised the endowment at 65 
contract, pointing out the protection 
afforded, and the guaranteed cash 
value available for possible financial 
emergency, and that in view of future 
marriage the endowment would be 
more suitable for his needs than the 
Government annuity. 

As a subscriber of your paper for 
over 20 years and having great re- 
spect of your opinion on insurance 
matters, I would appreciate an ex- 
pression of your opinion. 

S. C. B., Woodstock, Ont. 

In the case of a young man of 23 
the probability is that he will sooner 
or later have dependents who will 
need insurance protection, and accord- 
ingly the endowment policy would 
better meet his requirements than an 
annuity, in my opinion. 

An endowment policy provides in- 
surance protection for the face 
amount of the contract from the day 
it goes into effect, and also provides 
increasing loan and cash values as the 
years go by; and the purchaser also 
has the option of taking either the 
cash value or a monthly income when 
the policy matures, whichever better 
meets his needs at that time. At age 
23 it is impossible to foretell whether 
a monthly income or a lump sum will 
be most needed at age 65. Under the 
endowment policy, the purchaser does 
not have to make a decision until age 
65 is reached, whereas under the an- 
nuity he has no choice; he must take 
the income. 
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A “Repair Shop’ For the Casualties of Industry 


BY BERNICE COFFEY 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JAY 


YP IN the northern woods a lum- 
berjack heeds too late the warn- 
ing shout of “Timber-r-r!”’ and a fal- 
ling tree pins him to the ground with 
a badly injured shoulder... The whirl- 
ing cylinders of a giant newspaper 
printing press maul and crush a press- 
man’s arm before they can be halted... 
A carpenter falls from the scaffolding 
of a half-finished house and is carried 
off with a broken leg. 

Under the Ontario Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act each of these men, cas- 
ualties of industry, becomes eligible 
for “compensation” immediately. And 
until again capable of work he receives 
two-thirds of his wages, as well as 
hospitalization and medical care. 

It now becomes the task of the 
Compensation Board to get this man 
hack on his feet in good working 
order in the shortest time at the least 
expense On leaving hospital he be- 
gins a closely supervised regime de- 
vised to bring into play injured muscles 
or perhaps to enable him to over- 
come the handicap of a lost finger 
Physiotherapy is the first step in this 
treatment Then, as soon as he is 

pable of it in the opinion of the 
Board’s doctors, he goes on to occupa- 
tional therapy—with which our pic- 
tures and story are concerned. 

Not long ago we spent several hours 
at the Occupational Therapy Work- 
shop. It is located on the second floor 
of a rather bleak factory building in 
downtown Toronto, and it is here that 
men injured in industry come from all 
parts of Ontario. When a workman 
comes from out-of-town his expenses 
ire paid. He is expected to spend from 
nine a.m. to 4.30 p.m. at the workshop 

with the exception of lunch hour and 
the necessary time for his physio- 
therapy treatment. If he is away with- 
vut good cause—such as illness, a 
visit to his doctor or employer—his 
compensation is temporarily cut off. 
During the time spent at the Work- 
shop he is taught to develop freer 
movement in an injured joint and 
strengthen weakened muscle groups 
by means of exercise approximating 
is closely as possible the type of labor 
to which he must return This is 
done by means of a carefully and in- 
dividually outlined program of occupa- 
tion, recreation and physical therapy, 
vhich is checked daily by the doctors 
of the Board. 


Creative Work 


The Workshop is a hive of orderly 
ind strange activity. The day of our 
visit, the first sight to meet the eyes 
was a quartet playing a game of ping 
pong. Two of the men had wrist in- 
juries, two had leg injuries. The 
movements of the game are a means 
of restoring activity to these mem- 

rs. Jearby a middle-aged Pole 
vhose back had been injured worked 
juietly at a large loom weaving a 
ength of cloth The colors were 
right and gay, and as he threw the 
shuttle back and forth and worked 
the treadles with his feet, all the 
muscles of his back were brought into 
play. As he grows stronger the treadles 
f the loom will be adjusted so that 
he will be forced to put greater effort 
nto moving them. 

Let’s leave this smaller room and 
go into the enormous main part of the 
uilding, where about seventy men 
ire busily working at perhaps the 
strangest hash of activities to be 
found under any roof 

Here’s a.man seated at a_ high 
treadle fret-saw cutting out the curved 
end of a magazine stand He’s a 
leg case” and while the quality of 

is work based on artistic standards 
nay be negligible, he is interested in 
reating something that is his own. 
Meanwhile he’s exercising that leg 
back to usefulness. Over yonder an- 
ther man is throwing shovelsful of 

avel over the top of a rough board 
‘e--and then going around to the 
ther side and throwing it back again 
\s his injured back becomes stronger, 
the fence is raised. When he is able 
to toss the gravel over the top board 
1e Will be ready to return to his work 
vith the construction company. 

Another man his hand lacks a 
finger—is planing a piece of wood 
Out in the middle of the floor are the 
trunks of trees salvaged from the 
Parks Department of the city. One 
man is using a cross-cut saw to cut 
ne of the trunks. Another is using 
i sledge hammer. These are back and 
irm cases and are about ready to 

sent back into industry. Over near 
the wall a hot game of horse-shoes 

In progress. The players are en 
loving themselves but, more impor 
tant, they are unconsciously exercis 
ing their injured knees and shoulders 
And before we conclude remind us to 
tell you about the game of horse 
hoes that was the downfall of Hugo 
the lumberjack 

Part of the floor-space is marked off 
ilu squares for the childish game of 
hup-scotch, and several burly work- 
men are absorbed in hopping from 
one square to another They are leg 
ases, Close by on a rough table are 
Vhat appear to be tin crowns. They 
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(Continued on Page 26) 


WINDING WARP ON PEGS FOR LEG AND ARM EXERCISE. 


The work this man is engaged in is designed to encourage 
wrist flexion (above left) ... At the right injured arm of a 
man attending the Workshop .. . Weaving (below) to bring gradual increase in strength to the back. 
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Toronto Conservatory of Music 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


July 2nd to July 30th 


Special Courses for Teachers of Piano and Singing 
including Ear-Training and Theory. 
Private instruction available in all musical subjects. 





Social and Musical Activities. 
Conservatory Residence for Women Students. 


Reasonable Rates. 


Circular giving complete information mailed on request. 


ADDRESS — 135 COLLEGE STREET, TORONTO, ONT. 


GER OMTNIVAR Sc5 S5R%eve. 


KATHARINE CORNELL 


and The Playwrights’ Company present 
S. NW. BEHRMAN’S Latest Success 


NO TIME FOR COMEDY 
with FRANCIS LEDERER oeiteci 


MARGALO GILLMORE JOHN WILLIAMS Jo Mielziner 


MAIL ORDEKS NOW. Evenings: Boxes and orchestra, $3.00 and $2.50; first balcony, $2.50, 
$2.00, $1.50; second balcony, $1.00. Wed.-Sat. Mats.: Boxes and orchestra, $2.50 and $2.0; first 
balcony, $2.00, $1.50; second balcony, $1.00. Enclose stamped addressed envelope 
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MUSICAL EVENTS 





Marian Anderson Triumphs 
BY HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 


THE difference that effective cos- 

tuming and mise-en-scéne can 
make ‘was illustrated at Marian 
Anderson’s two recitals which filled 
Eaton Auditorium to capacity at the 
week-end. We have been accustomed 
to seeing Miss Anderson in unbecom- 
ing evening gowns; this season she 
has abandoned convention. In a 
dove-colored afternoon frock of a 
type fashionable forty years ago with 
high collar and_ slightly puffed 
sleeves, with gray silk drapes as a 
background, the great contralto made 
a really gracious picture. While on 
the pictorial aspect of her recitals, 
the question often asked of why she 
appealing eyes when she 
sings, may be answered. It is because 
they cannot stand the spotlight, 
which her management insists on 
using. 


closes her 


It is needless to dilate on the glor- 
ious quality of Miss Anderson’s tones. 
She has a range of three octaves, 
and her lower notes are baritone. 
Originally her voice was not even 
throughout its range, and not very 
well controlled, but by indefatigable 
labor these flaws have been elimin- 
ated and she sings with greater ease, 
distinction and finesse each year; 
and she is one of the most intelligent 
students of phrasing who have ever 
adorned the concert platform. 

The most important factors in her 
program were unfamiliar Handel and 
unfamiliar Schubert. Handel, above 
all composers, demands _ proficiency 
in the art of pure song. Three 
phases of his lyric genius were pre- 
sented. In an aria from his “Julius 
Caesar” she was superbly declama- 
tory. In his “Siciliana” her legato 
singing was ravishing in smoothness 
and tenderness. In an aria from 
“Armadiji,” florid Handelian orna- 
mentations were sung with captivat- 
ing ease. Her lengthy Schubert 
group struck new ground, strange as 
it may seem in view of the fact that 
Schubert’s name appears on nearly 
every recital program. It showed the 
variety of Miss Anderson’s interpre- 
tive genius; whether in the gentle 
tenderness of “The Rose,” the grave 
profundity of “Calm At Sea” (bari- 
tone in quality), or the graceful 
lightness of ‘“Men Are All the Same.” 


Miss Anderson does not excel in 
lighter numbers as a rule, but showed 
a gain in buoyancy in this song. 

In the past when she rendered the 
gayer lyrics of “Carmen” she was 
never at her best, but on this occa- 
sion she sang the only number in 
the opera suited to her sombre tem- 
perament, the “Card Aria” heard at 
the beginning of Act III, with its 
tragic insistence on the word, 
“Mort!” It was sung with superb 
and poignant significance. 

Spirituals were of course sung with 
racy and flawless expression. Her 
progress as a vocalist was shown in 
a skilful rendering of Ravel’s charm- 
ing ‘“Vocalise.” She also sang two ex- 
cellent lyrics by her Finnish ac- 
companist Kosti Vehanen and one of 
her most unique numbers was a Sici- 
lian carter’s ditty “Amuri, Amuri,” 
harmonized by the Italian woman- 
composer, Geni Sadero. 


Youthful Composers 


Manuscripts submitted in connection 
with the Canadian Performing Right 
Society’s third annual competition 
for Canadian composers under 22 
years of age surprised the adjudicat- 
ors by their excellence. There were 
42 entrants from all parts of Canada, 
and the excellence of at least eight 
was such as to demand very close and 
careful consideration. The contest 
provides a major award of a scholar- 
ship at the Toronto Conservatory of 
Music, value $750, with three addi- 
tional cash prizes of $50 each. But 
in view of the promise shown by some 
of the entrants, the president of the 
Society, Mr. Henry T Jamieson, de- 
cided to donate two additional prizes 
of $25 each. The judges, who were 
in complete ignorance of the identity 
of competitors until after the awards 
were made, were gratified to learn 
that the six awards were by chance 
distributed over six provinces; Nova 
Scotia, Prince Edward Island, Que- 
bec, Ontario, Saskatchewan and Brit- 
ish Columbia. 

Each entrant was obliged to sub- 
mit an instrumental composition and 
a song; and for the first time since 
these competitions were inaugurated 
in 1938, the major award went to On- 
tario. It was captured by Miss Phyllis 
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Photographs in Water Color 


BY “JAY” 


"HIS week my thanks go to N.S.C. of 
Toronto for a very interesting 
letter and a gesture of co-operation 
which I find very stimulating. I do 
wish that more readers of this depart- 
ment would send along ideas and sug- 
gestions useful to others. For a long 
time I have toyed with the idea of 
forming a photographic forum—Na- 
tion wide—to stimulate the exchange 
of just such information which N.S.C. 
has sent in answer to the letter I 
received from F.K. of Sudbury. 

F.K., if you will remember, desired 
information on photographic coloring. 
I was unable to help him from my 
own knowledge of this subject, so re- 
quested readers to send me their ex- 
periences. Here, in part, is the letter 
from N.S.C. 

“Dear Jay. Re F.K. of Sudbury en- 
quiring on how to color photos with 
water colors and your own request 
for a book on the same subject. There 
is a text book entitled ‘How to Color 
Photographs and Lantern Slides’ by 
tichard Penlake. The book is pub- 
lished in Edinburgh by Neill and Co. 
Ltd., and can be obtained through 
E. P. Dutton and Company, New 
York.” 

From here on my _ correspondent 
writes an interesting story of his 
camera, and his experiences as an 
amateur, and then for the information 
of F.K. he continues 

“If you care to ask F.K. of Sudbury 
to write me direct I will be glad to 
write in return with what help I can 
give. I use both water colors and 
oils, and prefer oils for all sizes over 
postcard.” 

Then he tells me about the com- 
mercial possibilities of this class of 
work, and how his has been recog- 
nized by professionals to the extent 
where he has been able to make his 
hobby pay for itself. And by-the-way 
may I digress for a moment and say 
that as a professional I see no reason 
why amateurs should not try and 
make their hobby return some money 
to offset the expense of equipment and 
materials. Photography can be ex- 
pensive, and is, if we are to get the 
best out of it. The amateur ofttimes 
can get that elusive shot which will 
catch the eye of the art editor, or 
perhaps a bit of spot news badly 
needed by his local paper, and I think 
that in this respect he becomes a 
workman worthy of his hire. 

Now, I have laid myself wide open 
for some strong comments from a 
few of my contemporaries, but in fair- 
ness to the appreciation for good 
photography shown by the general 
public, I think I am right. 

But to get back to N.S.C., his letter 
continues along its very interesting 
path until we come to the stimulating 


co-operation mentioned earlier. In 
his last but one paragraph (modesty 
forbids to touch at all the final words 
in his letter) he writes, “but tell F.K. 
if you are writing him to send me a 
stamped addressed envelope, one or 
two prints on semi matte finish, and 
I will color them in water colors (no 
charge of course) and give him some 
pointers.” 

And so ends one of the best letters 
I have received since I was given this 
department. I have devoted much 
space to it because I do hope for more 
to follow. It’s an invitation. 


Spring is in the Air 


I think that this is a good time to 
suggest a few do’s and dont’s before 
starting out to enjoy the thrills of 
picture making during the next few 
weeks. Don’t buy a camera on Satur- 
day and expect to make perfect pic- 
tures on Sunday. If you are buying a 
new camera Do understand it from 
front to back before shooting. Play 
with a test roll, follow every word 
the manufacturer has to tell you in 
his book of instructions. 

Don’t, if you are going away for 
more than a few days, wait until you 
get home before having a roll or two 
developed. You will then know what 
mistakes you are making—if any. 

Do a spot of cleaning before start- 
ing out, especially if the camera has 
been on the shelf all winter. There 
is dust in the bellows, later it will be 
on the film. The lens will need a 
gentle rub—and make it gentle—with 
a clean linen handkerchief, or better 
still with lens tissue. 

Don’t be afraid of a tripod. You 
may find a perfect gem inside of a 
church or some other interior. 

Don’t leave your camera lying 
about uncovered in the car, or on the 
ground. And when driving see that 
it is in a position where it is not 
suffering vibration or jolting. 

Do consider the feelings of others 
when photographing. Some people are 
camera shy and others just don’t want 
to be included in a certain scene you 
are taking. You may want them 
there and a smile will often do the 
trick. It has for me, but when the 
answer is no, still smile and wait for 
another opportunity. 

Don’t forget we have a war on our 
hands, and certain places are now 
taboo for camera work. It may be 
fun to steal the picture and get away 
with it, but there is no fun in war. 

And last but not least, Don’t pro- 
mise to give to Tom Dick and Harry 
a copy of your picture unless you can 
deliver the goods. You would be sur- 
prised to kpow the number of friends 
lost along this rocky road. 

Cheerio, and good pictures. 
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KATHARINE CORNELL, as she appears in “No Time For Comedy”, at the 
Royal Alexandra Theatre, Toronto, the week beginning April 22nd. This 
sparkling comedy, by S. N. Behrman, is a production of the Playwrights’ Com- 
pany, a producing organization which includes Mr. Behrman, Robert E. 
Sherwood, Maxwell Anderson and Elmer Rice. 
Gummer, a student at Queen’s Uni- Two young musicians separated by 
versity with a brilliant academic rec- the width of a continent were given 
ord in other subjects. She submitted equal standing in third place. One 
a piano sonata in A major, the most was Lawrence Goodwill of Vancouver, 
extended composition yet heard in last year’s scholarship winner, who 
these competitions, and a setting of especially distinguished himself with 
Oscar Wilde’s finest lyric, ‘“Requies- a setting of the Elizabethan song, 
cat.” The judges were impressed “Phyllis was a Fair Maid.” The other 
with her remarkable promise. She was Ivan M. Gillis of Halifax, who 
is daughter of Prof. C. F. Gummer, submitted a Passacaglia in E minor 
head of the Mathematics Department and a setting of a Shelley poem. Mr. 
at Queen’s, and himself an able ama- Gillis has been blind since infancy, 
teur musician, who finds relaxation but as a boy revealed talent as an 
in playing Bach fugues; so that Miss organist. In composing he uses Braille. 
Gummer has been reared in a mus- His musical training was in part ob- 
ical atmosphere. tained at the Halifax School for the 
Second place was taken by William Blind. In the latter part of 1938 he 
Keith Rogers of Charlottetown, who went to the Royal College of Music, 
won similar honors last year. One of London, to obtain a complete train- 
his entries, a lyric by Kenneth Leslie, ing as organist and choral director, 
“Precocious,” was aé_ really fine but his plans were interrupted by the 
achievement. Mr. Rogers has been outbreak of war. 
studying at the Juilliard School, New One of the special prizes went to 
York, and his name is familiar to 13-year-old Clermont Pepin of St 
Canadian radio listeners. George de Beauce, Quebec. As a 
child of 11 he won a similar prize in 
1938. He is now studying in Mont- 
real and his work has shown steady | 
advancement and is frequently played 
Unquestionably he is a child of rare 
promise. The other special prize went 
to 18-year-old Robert J. B. Fleming 
of Saskatoon, also a student of ex- 
ceptional promise. 
The Vogt Society of Toronto re- 
cently announced its third annual 
competition for Canadian born com- i 
posers. This year it is confined to 
original solos for piano, and trios for 
piano, violin and ’cello. Winners of 
the Society’s award may not compete 
again for three years. The closing 
date is May 15, and particulars may 
be obtained from the Corresponding 
Secretary, Mrs. D. B. McColl, 187 
Dawlish Ave., Toronto. 
| 
e ‘ 
In Aid of the Red Cross | 
PHYLLIS GUMMER, Queen’s Uni- THE JOYCE TRIO 
versity student who won the Scholar- SIMEON JOYCE, PIANO | 
ship award in the Canadian Performing MAURICE SOLWAY, VIOLIN 
Rights Society’s third — Competi- CHARLES MATHE, 'CELLO : 
tion for young Canadian composers. 
The sdbedionases spoke in ie HART HOUSE THEATRE | 
terms of her promise. Her father is THURS., APRIL 18th, 8.30 P.M. 
Prof. C. F. Gummer, head of the ities Mik aie aaemiias oe i ‘ 
Mathematics Department at Queen’s, Tickets on seth ok Gaialamark. Camuareatens : | 
Kingston, Ont. and Hart House, MI. 2822. ' 
‘ 
e : 
r o Kill! 
e 
‘ 
* Begin NOW to kill insects 
that ruin shade and fruit trees, 
evergreens and shrubs. Don’t 
wait till pests start their 
depredations. \ 


® Cedarvale power spraying 
equipment is available for effi- 
cient and economical service 
throughout Ontario. Call our 
nearest office. 


CEDARVALE 
TREE 
EXPERTS 


935 St. Clair Ave. West, Toronto 


cn ind UAB ES, a a 


LL. 5883 

BRANCHES: 
109 Blackburn Bldg., Ottawa. 2-5383 
30¢@ MacKay Bidg., Hamilton. 2-0513 


Planting, Pruning, Spray- 
ing, Moving, Feeding 
Trees and Landscaping. 
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FILM PARADE 





An Ornament to the Profession 
BY MARY LOWREY ROSS 


‘QHE thing I liked about Carole 

Lombard in ‘Vigil in the Night’ 
was that she didn’t only play the part 
she looked it,” Miss A. said and added 
scornfully, ‘Not like Clark Gable 
who wouldn’t wear whiskers when 
the role called for it.” 

“You don’t mean Carole Lombard 
wears whiskers in ‘Vigil in the 
Night’?” I said. 

“Don’t be ridiculous,’ Miss A. 
said. “She’s a nurse. And she wears 
her hair in a little bun at the back 
and an old raincoat and a sort of 
sat-on looking hat when she’s off 
duty, and she never smiles.” 

“But nurses off duty don’t look 
like that,” I said. “Nurses off duty 


look like Carole Lombard.” 
Miss A. shook her head. 


“Carole 




































in Simpson Shoes 


Happy, healthy children 
bring a thrill to every heart. 
We at Simpson’s are just 
like everybody else in that 


respect — yes, during busi- 
ness hours! And our Chil- 
dren’s Shoe Department 


feels a special joy in watch- 
ing the progress of sturdy 
youngsters whose feet are 
growing straight and strong 
in Simpson shoes. 

We've worked hard to get 
shoes that scientifically meet 


the imperative needs of childhood. And we’ve been hon- 
ored by the collaboration of leading orthopedic physicians. 
In fact, our exclusive Gro-Rite shoe (now available for 
your child) was originally designed by us to meet the 
exacting requirements of a group of Toronto child 


specialists. 


In fitting even the best shoes to young feet, there’s no 
Only a long apprenticeship 
develops that unerring instinct which tells when a shoe 
really “belongs” on a growing foot. 
the Children’s Shoe Department at Simpson’s have had a 
combined experience of over 95 years. The fact that they 
take pride in their merchandise is, we think, about all the 
praise our children’s shoes need. 


substitute for experience. 


a 
the choice o 
Simpson’s. 


YOUNG FEET 
Grow Straight and Strong 





Children who grow too fast or too slowly, and children 
who are above or below normal weight, r 

If your doctor recommends extra care in 
your child’s shoes, by all means come to 


Of course, our chief concern is to keep healthy feet healthy. 





isn’t that sort of nurse. She’s ser- 
ious. She loves to work over-time 
and sit up all night with patients. 
Nothing is too mean or hard for her 
to do.” 

I was shocked. “You don’t mean 
Carole Lombard empties things!” I 
said. 

Not actually, on the screen, Miss 
A. admitted. “But she wouldn’t be 
above it. She loves her profession. 
She even persuades her sister Lucy, 
that’s Anne Shirley, to be a nurse. 
And then when Lucy goes off for 
a cup of tea and lets a patient choke 
to death Carole steps in and takes 
the blame so that her little sister 
can go on with her career.” 

“Uh-huh.” I said, “and what hap- 
pens to little sister’s next patient?” 


The ten fitters in 


uire intelligent 


We offer as wide a 
choice of children’s 
shoes as you'll find 
in Toronto. And 
our X-ray machine 
shows you at a 
glance that sae 
child’s feet ave 
room to grow 
— and strong 
—in Simpson shoes! 





SECOND FLOOR 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


nner 


Miss A. looked thoughtful. “As a 
matter of fact she jumps out of a 
fourth storey window.” 

“Nice going,” I said and Miss A. 
flushed. “It wasn’t Carole’s fault. 
And she felt terribly about it. But 
fortunately she got a break about 
that time. She went off and got 
a job in a hospital where the hours 
were twice as long and the work was 
twice as hard and there were twice 
as many rules and practically no 
equipment.” 

“But doesn’t she have any fun at 
all?” I said. “Doesn’t she meet any 
men?” 

Why should she, Miss A. wanted 
to know. “This isn’t one of your silly 
escapist boy-and-girl romances. It’s 
a serious study of the nursing pro- 
fession.” 

“But Carole Lombard without any 
men!” I said, and Miss A. admitted 
she did meet Brian Aherne. “He’s 
Dr. Prescott, head of the surgical 
ward and sometimes he stops to talk 
to her in the corridors and once he 
takes her to his apartment and they 
sit up till four in the morning drink- 
ing sherry and talking about the 
plans for the new Isolation wing... 
And of course there’s Matt Bowley, 
the Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee. He’s attracted to her because 
she prevented them from leaving a 
sponge in him when he _ had _ his 
appendectomy.” 

“Now look,” I said, ‘doesn’t it 
strike you as rather odd that a man 
should be attracted to Carole Lom- 
bard just because she didn’t leave a 
sponge in him. After all, any plain 


freckled-wall-eyed girl can 
sponges.” 


count 


“I’m only telling you the way it 
was,” Miss A. said impatiently. “Be- 
sides he was attracted to her after a 
while on what you might call the 
lower level. And Carole shrinks 
back from him like this—” Miss A. 
gave an affrighted impersonation of 
Carole shrinking back from Mr. 
Bowley, her eyes as big as saucers. 

“Carole would never shrink back!” 
I said indignantly. ‘“She’d just say 
something like, ‘Now remember your 
embolus, Mr. Bowley,’ and then back 
in her throat the way she does with- 
out moving her lips, ‘You big 
gorilla!’ ”’ 

A waiter came up looking re- 
proachful and mopped up the tumbler 
of water Miss A. had spilled. We 
quieted down then. “I suppose she 
marries Dr. Prescott in the end,” I 
said. 

Miss A. said, not at all. “Though 
she does take his arm once when 
they’re going down the corridor just 
towards the end. I suppose they 
had to make some concessions to the 
lower type movie-goer.” 

I said I didn’t think it was really 
too animal, her taking his arm, con- 
sidering the general high tone of the 
film. And I added being incorrigibly 
a lower type movie-goer myself, 
“Anyway I’m glad that after all that 
twenty-four hour duty and drudgery 
and tray-carrying, Carole could go 
home at night to a geranium bath 
and one of those quilted satin house- 
coats and Clark Gable!” 





THE THEATRE 





There May 


Be Heaven 


BY LUCY VAN GOGH 


TT HERE may be heaven, but Miss 

Lillian Hellman is quite con- 
vinced that most of the people whom 
she observes and puts into her plays 
“ain’t goin’ there.” Since her “The 
Children’s Hour” of four years ago, 
no group of characters so clearly dis- 
qualified for any pleasant future life 
has been seen on the New York stage 
as the rich white trash in her last 
year’s New York success, “The Little 
Foxes,” which won the Drama 
Critics’ Circle Award for that year 
from Robert Sherwood’s “Abe Lin- 
coln in Illinois” by one vote. If the 
award is for good sound play-writing 
the critics were correct. “The Little 
Foxes” belongs to the class which 
used in the late A. W. Pinero’s day 
to be known as “well made plays,” 
and which seemed for a long time to 
be an extinct species until sporadic 
examples of it began to be seen again 
a year or two ago. The piece has 
sufficient literary merit to be highly 
readable in printed form, but its im- 
pact is immeasurably heightened by 
the dexterity of its presentation by 
the original New York company, now 
all present and correct on the Royal 
Alexandra stage. 

Miss Hellman’s earlier piece was a 
study of the havoc wrought in an 
educational institution by one bril- 
liant but poisonous female youngster. 
The present one is a study of the 
havoe wrought in a southern state 
town by the rise to affluence, and the 
marriage into the “old nobility” of 
impoverished plantation owners, of a 
family of equally poisonous low-grade 
whites who have no scruples about 
exploiting the local negro labor by 
modern’ industrial methods. The 
appalling internal quarrels and mu- 
tual rapacity of this family, together 
with their tyranny over the less hard- 
boiled spouses whom they have got 
into their power, are utilized with 
immense skill for the production of 
a series of highly effective theatrical 
situations, without a single cheerful 
note until the end, when the youngest 
member of the group, a girl of eight- 
een, shows signs of combining the 
decency and idealism of her father 
with the strong fibre of her mother’s 
family. A slight thread of social 
significance is introduced into the 
play in deference to the New Deal 
era in which it was produced, but has 
no great importance; the piece is 
really entirely concerned with the 
stresses and strains within a compact 
but ill-assorted family group. 


SUSPECT Miss Hellman of having 

laid her scene in the South merely 
because the decaying remains of an 
old romantic society would make the 
acquisitiveness of the new industrial 
barons look a trifle more violent. 
In externals her portraiture’ of 
Southern types is excellent; whether 
her probings into their inner spiritual 
composition have led to equally 
truthful results I am not in a posi- 
tion to say. But at any rate the moti- 
vation of all their most outrageous 
acts is so skilfully arranged that at 
no stage in the performance does 
anything appear impossible or unreal. 
This I think is largely due to the 
playwright, for it is the impression 
produced by a reading of the play 
as well as by seeing it on the stage. 
All that happens when it is put on 
the stage is that the characterization 
is immensely enriched and the situa- 
tions become a great deal more 
stirring. 

At the close Miss Hellman, having 
exhibited her zoo of human mon- 
strosities in the worst possible light, 
seems to want to justify at least Re- 
gina, whose role is played by Miss 
Tallulah Bankhead, by means of some 
suggestion of the early conditions 
which moulded her to what she is. 


Even with all Miss Bankhead’s dra- 
matic art this effort is hardly suc- 
cessful. One is not inclined to admit 
any truth in Regina’s observations: 
“Too many people used to make me 
do too many things.” That is not, 
I think, the way in which Regina 
was produced. She is just a bad 
piece of work, because she comes of 
a family which produces bad pieces 
of work, and the chances are that 
from early youth she made other 
people do too many things. I think 
the speech was put in to make a nice 
curtain, just as a good many other 
speeches have been put in to make 
the dramatically effective points 
wnich go to produce a_ well-made 
play. 

The case is superlative. Miss Bank- 
head is herself a Southerner from 
Alabama, and no actress on the stage 
today could understand better than 
she does the character which she has 
to portray; and she is too good an 
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A GREAT-WEST LIFE man will gladly 
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artist to yield to any temptation to 
mitigate its unpleasantness. She has 
a perfect foil in Patricia Collinge, the 
accomplished Irish actress who for 
years has hardly been seen outside 
of metropolitan theatres. The sole 
change from the original New York 
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east is Eugenia Rawls as the child 
Alexandra, and her work in her im- 
portant scenes in the last act is quite 
up to the company’s standard. The 
show is not to be missed by anybody 
who  is_ interested’ in first-class 
theatre. 
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‘ janning that will be done in these Still, those pictures of that pool 
; lis-organized parts will be reading at the end of a grass path are nice, 
i the directions on the seed packages very nice—but here we are at war, j 
A BR O U T F O O D vhile squatting in front of the newly ind vegetables come, not first but 
jug bed vell back behind the flowers Any 
Cher ust joesn't n 1 ve 1 ne who has ever grown anything 
rarden hook which tells about vour is itching to be at it again Weeds 
d f a own sort of garden Either they ire forgotten. The way that rhubarb 
The Houn S O pring ire English, filled with standard roses kept coming up after it was dug out 
ind clipped box, or they deal with iS a mere nothing Those horrors 
BY JANET MARCH the serious vegetable grower, or the} the tomato bugs were surely not as 
talk of nothing but water lilies or Dig as we es rc aries ao 
T - eiitta tan cr nis age Well it’s the same about gardening rock gardens The truth of it is that remember is the level brown ved, 
gir ae jet 7 ee won The libraries and the publishers and if you have a common garden with _ little oe oe a teed up at at 
The gayest flower-decked hats were the shops began to work on us about everything in it from poppies _ ee ar cae ne SOVELY MitCe 
se o master Day in these parts gardening back in February. “Spend onions including large quantities 0 ia sa : teas y 1 
eat eA ats the snow aati the long winter evenings with our’ twitch grass you don’t have time to 7 cago ee ae gee 
Along about August we'll be found seed catalogue! chorused the seed vrite a book You just dig and hoe ; a eae t will pe 
trving on fur hats while we fan our merchants Plan your borders?”” in ind water and look for bugs and your es t a a y hung with snow.” 
selves with the latest issue of a maga- structed the landscapers. Well, well figure improves and the state ol ae Seana cake mee with 
zine which shows the new mink the long winter evenings have nearly your hands deteriorates, and it's no 0). Mt ousman, [tak 
coats. We will go home to lie in a passed and the border is un-planned, good reading too much about com- vs ae Stes gaia: i Ria : 
cold bath and rise sufficiently rested save for a few prayers about winter post and cold frames and manure But here now as . x 
ee a pont hea cat + wctivities of Nature is very urgent, more urgent to business. No amount of fruit’ THIS BOW HANDBAG suggests a 
Perea Mer og san fang teagnctadan axe gaa ae hee wis a sl * t 1 blossom and poetry can take away way to synchronize patent pumps and : ni i 
parka style before we go swimming. bunnies with new trees All the than the printed word the fact of hunger, and hunger after bag. It is pictured in black gabardine jp ~ oN 
ae 7 1 dav’s gardening in the country is with a huge patent leather bow whose (THESE NEW \ \. \ 
of a particular and fine kind Yet loops continue around the zippered j \ \ 
vith so much to do you'll get back to opening to the reverse side. —— FASTEN ED 
town late, so it must be something Cheese is really the best thing with t / } i 
substantial that won't spoil with a which to end up the meal, cheese ‘TYL E 5 Ss / / 
little standing, and that can be heated ang good fresh celery, or have some Ne re J 
ip quickly when you arrive. Soup? of your own canned fruit and a cake . ae oP 
Yes, certainly soup to start with for those who aren’t cheese lovers Sita 
Of course, the soup depends on ee : 
vhether an admirable cook has left Meet a girl's best friend . . . the cutest, 
. brew of home-made soup. 01 TRAVELERS softest, gayest looking little shoes 
whether you are going to solve the Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Crombie, who that ever twinkled along @ sidewalk. — 


Quick on the pick-up and palsie- 


soup problem with the can opener have been spending some time in lel h : : 
| ‘ . n ome 
That isn’t to imply that cooks are Arizona and California, have returned ee . oe + te = 
e ® 7’ : . Vanc place fast! With a self-adjusting gore 
ibove an opener far from it A to Vancouver : 
1 1 1 T . : arrangement over the instep to make 
7 Uu é ~~ soup that anv cook would be proud Miss Jane McConnell is in Montreal, hem @t lik 4 
ie a ee : ; them i am. 
to serve is condensed tinned mock where she will be the guest of Lieut.- = eG ere 
] 


turtle with milk. not water, as the Col. and Mrs. Charles W. MacLean 


a , : 5 
lirections on the can recommend for several weeks. Before returning OW ENS & ELMES 


/ added In each warmed bowlful a to Winnipeg Miss McConnell will 
2 ilessertspoonful of sherry, and see Visit in Toronto. Ltd. 
f 


he AA ‘olonel ¢ Mrs. Goodwin Gibson : 

evervone doesn't like it Colonel and 1 i 

: and Miss Clara May Gibson have re- 151 YONGE ST, at Richmond | 
turned to Toronto from Florida. 

Mr. and Mrs. T. Frank Matthews, 








Tomato and Clam Soup 

















































Tomato soup is such classic fare Who have been in Florida and At- of ¢€ 
~ on this continent that we sometimes antic City, will return to Toronto on men 
forget that, though you can’t improve April 15. Juli 
it, vou can change it. Take a can Mr. and Mrs. J. Y. Murdoch, Miss sas ——.. men 
‘f condensed tomato and a can of Helen Murdoch and Miss Annette ae ——— = it a 
a ss 1 clam chowder, add two Seagram have returned to Toronto ; a ~ Seer eee “4 eal 
sien of milk and you will have some- from Palm Beach, Florida aving TRAVEL NAUSEA first 
thing that will strengthen the weari- © 534 
est gardene? the 
You ean do icts of good combining cyel 
with the un-coni:-nsed soups too, and KINg 
many of them. i! spite of directions Juré 
to the contrary, «an have milk added Car 
Mix chicken pitnbo with cream of +s 
ET are creas tf eptuacs with eh TRANS-ATLANTIC FAVORITES 
or try the crear) of spinach with t! Py a 
mushroom. Hiwbitant pea soup is vt 
probably the queen of canned soup h li + ve 
when filling and heating qualitics t e Ita ian Liners 
you want together Soup is good, 
but let’s get onto the main cours 
Cold chicken or cold beef ith 
green salad and either baked s‘uffed 
or scalloped potatoes ready to be re- 
heated make aé fine’ supper You AND 
only have to wait for the potatoes 
Which have probably been left in a 
warm oven Still you may want 
something hot after what was per- 
haps a rather sketchy lunch 
: 0 ee h A 
Chicken Pie now /oin the superiiners 
This is supposed to be the way 
they do it in Maryland. Cut up the s SAVOIA 
chicken and put it-in a quart of REX and Conte di 
water with a little chopped parsley, 
an onion, ‘» teaspoonful of celery m - 
seed, and a stalk of celery S me ant 
ed, and a stalk of celery. Simmer in regular service to and from 
With the pan covered until the 
chicken is tender Hardboil three 
eggs Take a pie dish and put in GENOA AND ALL 
alternate layers of cut-up_ hard- OPE 
boiled egg and chicken, seasoning EUR 
well with pepper and salt. Take the 
| \ I N nh 1e WV cooke an ° 
sy o-in's oe - - re . 7 rt REQUENT, regular service between New York and 
stir in a Ccupfui of cream, and a tabie- - 2 
spoonful of butter which has been Genoa, the port most convenient to all Europe, will 
melted in another pan and had a now be maintained by four of the world's foremost 
tablespoonful of flour stirred into it . ° . 
Sines we the boil. “and pear 1 passenger liners. The ROMA and AUGUSTUS, like their 
wer the thicken and eae. Cover running mates REX and CONTE Di SAVOIA, are spe- 
with a crust and bake until brown cially designed for service on the Mediterranean route. a 
This ve > hes dos } y 
This can be Sap oe oe of More than 30,000 tons each, they are famous for M] 
course, it isn’t quite as good as when ‘ ‘ ° . ° 
‘iat canal their luxurious appointments and spacious Lido decks. Wri 
If you don’t want to eat a heavy outs 
meat dish at what may be a rather SAILINGS FROM NEW YORK i a 
late hour what about trying to Naples and Genoa p R E P A | D limi 
CONTE DI SAVOIA April 27 PASSAGES 
Cod and Oysters Also May 25, June 22 
: REX May 11 FROM EUROPE ne 
For six people take about a 2', . i 
Ie ieee ii Miia ik ath bb ania tlso June 8, July 6 to North America, 
at : pee OE eet ges to Azores, Lisbon, Genoa, Naples, Patras Central America, 
When it is almost cooked take off : Trieste | 5 . South Americaand 
NJ. the skin and take out the bones and other world 
- ports 
OVE. BAKED break it up into pieces. Make a rich ROMA . 59.4 . May 18 may be arranged 
4 9 d y } 
white sauce Put the fish into a ae Pome EPs Aeagaae here. Frequent 
buttered baking dish and add a AUOUSTES is _ June 15 sailings fromItaly. 
Also t. i 
jozen oysters cut in halves. Then ener Ask fer details. 
pour on the sauce, and sprinkle with Also SATURNIA April 20 
bread-crumbs and a thick layer of E 4 
grated cheese, and brown in the ipply to TRAVEL AGENT, or Dominion Square Bldg., Montreal. 
oven The oysters should not be 
In Airy Sunlit Kitchens, girls | 7 i cooked once and then re-heated be- j TALIAN Li fy n 
es . cause they are a bit inclined to get 
who are specialists in their | 1 7 | ' 7 : — 
oe ough if treated that way. It is bet- 
work and proud of it, be 2 ter to leave the whole browning pro- 
, — : ; ag 
Supervise the canning of | oo pip { cess to the last, and it doesn’t take i 
H O BR ati 5 ; i wy € long if you have a hot oven i 
einz Oven-Baked Bea } : 
; ” In England they respect the rabbit g 
A: ‘ for its flavor, but you don’t very wWng ‘ 
often get it here, although you only . ; 5 ; 
have to go to any market to see them The entrancing Rhythm of Spring...soothing : 
on the stalls. Good rabbit can’t be sea, warm winds, bright and-beautiful blooms : 
told from chicken, except for the : *-3-2> ~— ... fills the air in Atlantic City. Enjoy it at 
fact that it grows an awful lot of The Claridge, where rooms are spacious, luxurious and excep- 
small picky bones tionally pleasant. 3 ocean decks. Enclosed Solarium. Health Baths. 
Rabbit Pie European Plan: Single from $4.50; Double from $7. ; 
Mr, Jules Hone, Canadian Representative, University Tower, Montreal BPE gy 4 
—} Cut up a rabbit and fry the pieces e 3 
q 
- in bacon fat, with some slices of ‘Hotel { 
eT onion When well browned remove ‘ 
. - . 4 ‘ Gerald R. Trimble 
Hand-Sorting E x the meat and onion, and add flour 
5 ' ae : i very Heinz Product is scientific i a ae ead a ar General Manager 
tae ble - ie y : to the remaining grease and make a ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
p , Cees - - ally tested for natural colour gravy with stock, and a glassful of x 4 
a form and flavour by members beer. Put back the meat and onion : 
, , = and add potatoes, a bay leaf, and a : 
. es Sm! of the Heinz Quality Control few carrots. After this has simmered : 
wrens Fee ie Department on top of the stove for a few minutes ' i 
pour it into a baking dish, cover it 
and put it in the oven to cook slowly 





for an hour to an hour and a half 
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THE PALACE OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS, ARIANA PARK, GENEVA, SWITZERLAND. 
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Geneva, Citadel of Lofty Ideals 


"INHE history of the city of Geneva, 

Switzerland, reads like a diary 
of events in Western Europe. First 
mention of the city was made by 
Julius Caesar in Book I of his ‘“‘Com- 
mentaries.” In the fourth century 


it adopted Christianity; one hundred 
later it was annexed by the 
first kingdom of Burgundy; and in 
534 A.D. it fell under the dominion of 
the Franks. To complete this little 
cycle, in 888 A.D. when the second 
kingdom of Burgundy, east of the 
Jura, from the ruins of the 
Carolingian Empire, Geneva was one 


of its principal cities 


years 


rose 


When Rudolph III, the last Bur- 
gundian king, bequeathed the throne 
to the Emperse: Conrad the Salic. in 
1032, Geneva became an_ Imperial 
















CONSERVATORY 
STRING QUARTET 


ELIE SPIVAK CECIL FIGELSKI 
HAROLD SUMBERG LEO SMITH 


Assisted by 


Norman Wilks, Pianist 
PROGRAMME 
Canadian Composers 


Blomfield - MacNutt - Weinzweig 
TUESDAY, APRIL 16TH, 8.30 P.M. 


CONSERVATORY CONCERT HALL 
Ticks ts—$1.00 
135 Colleg 






Obtainable Street 





at 








IMPROVE SOUP 
STEW or GRAVY with 


ova i 
SOmesen C U B E S 


MEXICO and YUCATAN 


Writer, .world traveller, leader of 
outstanding tours to Mexico, is pre- 
paring an unusual four week sum- 
mer tour. Number of participants 









limited. 


For information write to Box 109, 
Saturday 


Night, Toronto, Canada 


JOSIAH WHITE 
4 SONS CO 


Marlbarough 


lenheim 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Canadian Funds Accepted at Par 


Madison 


Overlooking Ocean at Ulinois Ave. 
ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. 
WEEKLY PER PERSON $ ROOM BATH 
2 IN ROOM AND MEALS 
SPECIAL DAILY AND WEEK-END RATES 
Canadian Funds Accepted at Par 












8. Kentucky Ave., Atiantic City 
DAILY PER PERSON 


‘5 DELIGHTFUL ROOM 


BATH AND MEALS 
(Two in Room) 

Weekly Kate Per 

Person—2 


in® wom $O09O 


Canadian Funds Accepted at Par 





BY MARIE WIDMER 


city and local government, in the 
hands of a Bishop, was permitted to 
develop freely. However, the prelate 
was the spiritual head of a 
which harbored nobles as 
as himself and one of these, the Count 
of Savoy, overcame his rivals and 
seized the temporal 
church in 1290 

But the hold of the House of Savoy 
on the sovereignty of Geneva 
anything but a secure one and at the 
beginning of the 16th century the 


diocese 


r rf 
powertul 


r \ ay f he 
power! oO! in 


Was 





MONTREUX-CLARENS on Lake Geneva. By the 
1874, German, French and Italian are recognized as 


ion, 
vhich 
b 
I 
> 


founded the Geneva Academy) 
became the leading Protestant 
1eological school with the gentle 
its first rector. And Geneva 
a refuge for Protestants driv- 
various countries, especially 


t 
Beza as 
npecame 
en from 
France 
this time the son of a local 


About 


atchmaker startled the world by 
jublishing ‘“Contrat Social’ and fol- 
lowed it closely by “Emile,” ‘“‘Confes- 


Heloise.” His 
Jacques Rousseau 
the mecca fo: 

literature; to 


“Nouvelle 
name Jean 
And Geneva became 

leaders in science and 


and 


was 


sions 


Federal Constitution of 
national languages” of 


Switzerland for debate in parliament and public notification of Federal laws. 


people’s party—-the Eidgenots—finally 
succeeded in loosening its grip. Treat- 


ies of alliance were made with the 
various Swiss cantons and Geneva’'s 
security was assured after it had 


adopted, in 1535, Farel’s doctrine of 
the Reformation. It became a Repub- 
lic governed by Syndics and by Coun- 
cils elected by the people. 


Jean Calvin 


On August 5, 1536, there arrived 
in Geneva the man whose name stil! 
lives in the city: Jean Calvin, a native 
of Noyen in Picardy. Calvin attached 


himself to the new religious party 
and soon wielded tremendous influ- 
ence throughout Europe: he organ- 


the 
instruc- 


and with it 
public 


ized the new Church 
State; he developed 





TRAVEL NOTE BOOK 





Panama Canal 


From its opening on August 3, 
1914, to June 30, 1939, exactly 
104,417 ships had used the Pan- 
ama Canal. Since an average of 
400 vessels use the canal each 
month, the present total is about 
107,000. Today the Panama 
Canal, which operates under the 
United States War Department, 
employs 4,400 Americans and 
16,000 aliens. A charge of 90 
cents per ton is made for the use 
of the canal, according to the 
earning capacity of the ship 
seeking passage. 





it came Voltaire. Mme. de Stael, 
Georges Sand, Dumas, Daudet, Byron, 
Gibbon, Ruskin, Frances 
Havergal, Sismondi, De Saussure, 
Amiel 

Then came 
and from 
emerged as 
Department 
the 22nd 
tederation 

Jean Henri Dunant, a philanthropic 
citizen of Geneva, happened to be pres- 


Dickens, 


French Revolution 
that upheaval Geneva 
the capital of a French 
But in 1815 it became 
Canton of the Swiss Con- 


the 


ent at the battle of Solferino on June 
14, 1859. Three years later he pub- 
lished a book advocating an_ inter- 


national convention to provide for the 
care of the wounded in war. The con- 
vention held in Geneva, was conclud- 
ed and ratified on August 22, 1864, 
and by its terms neutralized the surg- 
ical corps of hostile armies and vol- 
unteer societies caring for the wound 
ed. As a tribute to Switzerland, the 
Swiss flag in reverse red 
white field-—-was adopted 
universally and white arm bands with 
red crosses have since been worn by 
all members of neutral medical corps 
Since the convention, Geneva has be 
come the headquarters of the Inter- 
national Red Cross Society 

The same chamber in the City Hall 
Where the First International Red 
Cross Convention came to a successful 
conclusion was also the meeting place 
of the Alabama Claims Commission 
from December 15, 1871, to September 
14, 1872. The thirty-second conference 
of this Commission resulted in a sat- 
isfactory settlement of the disputes 
between England and the United 
States after the Secession War and 
demonstrated the value of interna- 
tional arbitration 

The meeting chamber 


colors--a 
cross on a 


in the City 


NIGH 1 


OFFICERS OF THE RIFLE BRIGADE, ST. HELEN’S ISLAND, MONTREAL 1870 


Duke 
"sctoria Ri 


Prince Arthur f Connaught) 


fies of Canada 


and long-standing devotion 


Wills’s 


to duty ° 
Gold Flake 


their reputation through the distinctive 


cigarettes have won 


| 
x H { 

— win fame through bravery 

flavour and unvarying quality of their top 
grade Virginia tobacco. 
And the reputation of Wills’s Gold Flake 
extends throughout the Empire; for wher- 
the Union Jack flies. 


smokers unswerving in 


ever there 
find 
lovalty to British traditions — 


Gold Flake. 


you may 


seasoned their 


which include 


W, D.. 8 H. O; WILES” 


GOLD FLAKE 


Plain or Cork Tip CIGARETTES 






THE 


OF 


SMOKE 





WANT TO DO SOMETHING nice for 


yourself? Get behind the wheel of 


a new LaSalle V-8—and head for 


some place where you'd like espe- 


cially to be. If it’s a long way off. 


so much the better. The farther 


THE 





Victoria Rifles of Canada 


Rifle Units were first organized in 1755 
as the “Loyal American Provincials” and 
their dark green uniform was adopted as 
while skirmishing. Their 
“Quick Step” first attracted 
attention when they marched 50 miles 


a protection 
famous 


hours to Telavera during the 
Peninsular War. Their black buttons date 
from 1808 when. after Coronna. they 


in 25 


blackened their buttons in mourning for 
John Moore. 
Rifles of Canada were organized, mainly 
from the fashionable 
Club, Montreal, in 1861. and were granted 


their leader, Sir Victoria 


Beaver Lacrosse 
the only Fenian Raid battle honours, that 
of Eccles Hill. Victoria Rifles sent 4.827 
men to the War ; 


and won 307 
decorations, inc luding one V.C. 


Great 


Yourself ! 


you drive, the more you ll appre- 


ciate LaSalle’s marvellous per- 


formance—its thorough-going 


safety—its outstanding economy. 


The LaSalle is waiting—anv time 


you re ready ° 


LaSalle prices begin at 81765 for the Series Fifty Coupe, 
delivered at Windsor. Transportation based on rail rates, 
license and local taxes (if any), optional equipment and 


accessories 


Help promote Safety— 


Dim vour lights when passing, 


. aaa yarnenptieceerenenen 
occupies a sumptuous new 


own in 


and now 
palace of its 


Bequeathed to 


Hall is now known as the “Alabama 
Room” and in it has been placed “the 


Plough of Peace” which was made 


from the swords of American of- evese author Gustave 

ficers assembled at the Philadelphia estate was named after 

Centennial in 1876 With it is a Out on the 

small facsimile of the Liberty Bell; in the city of Geneva, where there are 
it was made in the bell foundry at sti remnants of the 

Baltimore from remnants of the metal of the city, there rises 


used in casting the big bell and was 


presented to Geneva by Charles Lem- ation bearing the inscription “Post Comms doen to the ese at 
onnier, president of the International Tenebras Lux’—-Light After Dark- Colton Manor where luxu- 
League for Peace and Liberty ness. Nearby the rue Calvin, the rue au ve Sa oe eee 
Necker, the rue Jean Jacques Rous- forts, sea water baths 
League of Nations seau furnish nol only a historic but ~sunedin tana’ Canale 
a picturesque touch; and distinguished ating “Playtime Room 
In 1919 Geneva was chosen to be- institutions of learning dotted here games and sports for all 
come the capital of the League of and there throughout this delightful Oi ee tede ante 
Nations. Within a few years it out French-speaking Swiss city, served as ATES 
grew its first abode—the beautifully- a reminder of its exalted cultural cfu rom), Wien bath and 
ineals 


located and remodeled Hotel National status 


the city 


Promenade des Bations 


Ariana 
the 
Revilliod, 


ancient 
100-yards- 
long mura! monument of the Reform- 


extra. Prices subject to change without notice. 





Park 

Gen- 
the 

wife, 


a]! 
walls Pennsylvania Avenue ° 


GET A THRILL 
OUT OF SPRING 


One of Atlantic City's Finest Hotels 


Poul Auchter, Mgr 
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An Individualist Comes to Town 


BY ISABEL MORGAN 


THE other day we had an oppor- 

tunity to renew a somewhat fleet- 
ing acquaintance with Antoine—one 
of the most interesting and spectac- 
ular of top drawer French design- 
ers. Antoine, it is unnecessary to 
add if you get around at all, is a mas- 
ter of the coiffure and holds as firm 
a sway over hair styles as do the 
first ten clothes designers over w hat 
is worn by women 

At the present time he is spending 
some time or this continent, and came 
to Canada recently from a month’s 
stay at Palm Beach 

Viewed in a Canadian setting, he’s 
very much of an individual. His 
clothes alone mark him as a freethink- 
er untrammelled by the dictates of 
Bond Street. He is the first and only 








man, to our knowledge, who dares to 
vear white evening dress. Which he 
joes ymplete vith dashing white 
ape When he receives guests in the 
priva of his hotel suite he some- 
times irs a black Russian blouse 
nstead of the conventional coat. With 
this he wears lov imps having glass 
els 
Ar ey 1 onventional 
e manages t ye magnificently 
Ss S sit 
s S i and whit 
suit S t made some 
S 1 > Ww 
S i is go »b- 
g g S half the ger 
arr ‘“ 1] is ’ it 1 in 
g S ul oa 
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g vith g 
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s gills vith fair 
ses is a medium 
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Zn pall 

$ t purpose of 

ining ‘ t iS iong as 
yme from 

4 1 — mer njured in the 

r istrie Fo nstance, a 

in may have been injured at the 
tne j ering Season D iring 

time he S incapacitated he gets 

‘ est med a ittention expenses 
‘uring treatment and his weekly 
ompensation cheque for two-thirds of 
the amount he received while work 


ing. He’s sitting pretty and the longer 
this ideal state of affairs lasts the 
better, so far as he is concerned 

promised to tell 
you about, was one of these canny 
lads Hugo was a lumberjack who 
had injured his right shoulder while 
working in the bush. After hospital 


Hugo, whom we 


tains of curls. The curls concealed 
the cords which held them aloft. But 
the centre top-knot at the front An- 
toine tied with a small flat precise 
bow of pink grosgrain ribbon 

“Ah-h-h,” breathed the onlookers 

Then he picked up the bolt of rib- 
bon again, expertly cut off another 
and longer length, which he tied about 
the hair at the back of the head, let- 
ting the ends of the ribbon trail down 
over the shoulders. The result was 
uniquely charming on the tall blonde 
model who wore an aqua blue chiffon 
evening dress. 

With a fine disregard for apt nom- 
enclature, Antoine announced _ the 
name of this coiffure as “Golf.” 


Close Harmony 


We'll all be doing some close har- 
mony in reds this spring. The red 
notes in a costume (and because of 
lipstick and nail polish we're inva! 


“in the red’) can be our best 
friend if they are in 
nemy if they are in discord 


iably 


harmony, or our 


worst € 








A well-known creator of nail pol- 
shes is line ip her lor harmon 
ies in polishes with seven leading lip- 
stick houses. TI result is a complete 

nart that soives youl 
S fo ) No nore 
out wv samples from 
There Ss a ) 
nart on wi n you in put 
n your pet polish shade 
the olo n your favor- 
line that will keep your 
S on speaking terms with 

ashion Th hart represents a 

net US » of color-mating, and 
an d ‘nd on it for colors that 
swear to e true” to each other 


Why d ve wear red?  Psychol- 
gists tel is it is because red gets 
more attention than any other color 
We actually “see red’ when more 
soothing colors simply are not noticed 
t all. And we respond to it, so the 
psychologists say n spite of our- 


vant to flaunt a red 


ch of it is enough 





*h Just that spot of 
olor at lips and nails will keep you 
rom doing a fade-out 

sut the brightest color in your 
ke the brightest moment, has 
vatche vith care Be sure 


touch of red you wear has an 





lity for every other touch It 

n't, you are in trouble. Make 

ista uu will be found out 

Ss nail polish are 

You vend on them for 

stoppers s n think you can 
iw A 7 } 


For Casualties 


tment his physician felt he should 

ipie to use his arm, but the man 

ined bitterly of excruciating 
Yy active movement 

At the Workshop he was started 


t 
vith light 


Carpentry and 





had him sawing wood for 
itches. However, after half an hour 





t is he refused to continue. Finally 

t rsuaded him that they needed 

repaint the tool cupboard and 

1 he please help them! Hugo 

is very amiable ind apparently 

ead) ) -O f it killed him. 

He began painting but when he came 

the point where he had to raise his 

got a ladder on which to 

star ithout raising his arm. Mean- 

I is face was a picture of silent 
irt iom 


ne Dattle of wits between Hugo 


I Miss Smith and her assistants 
tinued for several days. Then one 
fternoon, Hugo was drawn by some 
f the other men into a game of horse- 
’s. He started off at an easy gait 
ipparentiy his sporting instincts 
too much for him and soon he 
giving the game everything he 
Hugo, won the game, at the 

in hour, but he lost his com- 

sa n fe t would have been im- 
nim to play the game at 

Shoulder had not peen 

is a bel Still, we suspect they 
i i sneaking admiration for Hugo 


Workshoy; 


Model for Others 


Probably if the entire equipment 
f the Workshop was put up for sale it 
suld not bring more than five hun- 
i dollars. Yet representatives of 
ernments from all parts of the 
i have come to study the methods 
ised here It is the first workshop 
be established in connection with 
iny compensation board, and the 
methods are its own, evolved during 
the almost two years it has been in 
existence. These methods, often ex- 
ceedingly ingenious, are based on a 
graduated scale of activity, supervised 
and guided by registered aides. An- 
other advantage of the Workshop is 
the fact that the injured man who 
might never recover if allowed to re-* 
main idle at home, now becomes a 
member of a group of about 70 other 
men-—-many of them with worse in- 
juries than his own He sees them 
loing things, and is encouraged to 
make an effort with the result that 
his mental outlook becomes brighter 
and the will to recover stronger. And, 
since this has proved so successful 
with industrial injuries, is it not feas- 
ible to imagine the same application 
to war injuries? 
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LADY EATON, honorary president of 
the Toronto Summer Symphony Associ 
ation. The Association’s current cam 
paign for funds, which began April 2 
will continue until the end of the 
month 
Photograph by Violet Keene 


TRAVELERS 


Mr. and Mrs. R. O. MeCulloch, who 
were in Sea Island, Georgia, for sev 
ral months, have returned to thei 
1iome at ralt, Ont 

Mrs. C. M. Hays and her daughte1 
Mrs. L. H. Grier, and Miss Catherine 
Ekers, who have been spending some 


me in Daytona Beach, Florida, are 


eaving there early next month ana 
vill return to Montreal by motor. 
Mrs. William Dobell has left Quebec 
for the Pacific Coast, to visit her son 
and daughter-in-law, Mr. and Mrs 
Richard Dobell, in Duncan, B.C 





wenn elon ty 


1. Three months ago Gladys and I plunked down 
almost a thousand dollars for the car we’ve always 
wanted. So you can’t blame me for giving the car 
dealer a piece of my mind when it didn’t come up 
to our expectations. ‘I’m left behind at traffic lights; 
the car ‘pings’ on hills; it uses too much gas! What 
are you going to do about it?’’ I bellowed. 





4. He lifted my car’s hood and pointed to a device on the engine. 

“There’s the spark adjustment,” he said. “Your spark is advanced for top 
performance with the best gasoline. But when you use inferior gas, the 
engine pings’ and loses power. By retarding the spark we can stop the 
‘ping’, but then you'll lose even more power . . . See this chart?” 


6. My dealer told me the truth. Giadys 
and I are more than satisfied now! With 
the best gasoline in the tank and the 
spark advanced, our new car now does 
everything that was claimed for it— and 
then some. (How about your car? May- 
be you are missing something, too. Read 
the chart again!) 








| 
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Accept your De Soto dealer’s invitation to relax in the cradled comfort of De Soto’s 
“Full Floating” Ride ...whisked along behind De Soto’s silky 100 horsepower motor. 


1940 DE SOTO COUPE $1 124 


Delivered in WINDSOR, ONT. 


2. But instead of getting mad he calmly said, 


“*Mr. Rogers, everything you say may be true, 
but there’s one question I want to ask you be- 
fore I let you condemn the car we sold you. 
Are you using a good gasoline?” 


—_= = The higher the anti-knock qual 


an advance the sp 


the farther your mechanic ¢ 


maximum powe 
performance and ec 


HERE ARE THE SIGNS OF IMP 


BETTER—This sign 
on a pump means 
that lead (tetraethy!) ‘ 
a liquid, has been 
added to the gasoline 
to improve its anti- 
knock quality. More 


than three-fourths of 
all the motor fuel sold 
today in the United 
States and Canada is 


“leaded” gasoline. 


License and local taxes (if any) only extra. 
All prices subject to change without notice. 


+ (without “knock”or “ping ). 
onomy of your car. 
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A LUXURY CAR - 8UT NOT A LUXURY PRICE/ 





3.‘‘What’s gasoline got to do with it?”’ I asked. 
**Let’s take a look under the hood,” said the 
car dealer. “I want to show you the spark 
adjustment ...the device that controls the 
power of your car.” So we stepped outside. 


ity of gasoline 
ark toward 
__and the better the 


ROVED GASOLINE 


BestT—The “Ethyl” 
emblem means that: 

The gasoline contains 

enough lead ( tetra- 
ethy)) for highest antl- 
knock, is your deater’s 
finest motor fuel and 
your engine's spark 
can be advanced clos- 
est to the point of 
maximum power and 
jeconomy. 


S. I read the chart he handed me—read it very carefully. ‘‘You mean that my engine can’t 
be better than the kind of gasoline I use?’’ I asked. 

“That’s right—the better the gas, the better your car,’’ he answered.‘‘If you'll change to 
top-grade gasoline I’m sure your troubles will be over. Remember, modern cars are designed 
to give their best performance with the best quality motor fuel.” 


TUNE IN EVERY MONDAY NIGHT—Tony Martin, Andre 
Kostelanetz and his orchestra, featured on “Tune-Up Time” 


over coast-to-coast network, Columbia Broadcasting System. 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION, manufacturer of anti-knock fluids used by oil companies to improve gasoline 
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You get that foot-loose and fancy-free 
feeling the minute you put on one of 
Peggy Sage’s light-hearted new spring 


WHIMSY nailtones. WHIMSY -—delicate pink 
to make you look feminine and 
fragile . . . HOT PINK—quick exit 
from end of winter boredom... 

|_| HOT PINK SPRING FEVER—gay blue-red re- 


lease from the old routine. 


it all departmental and better drug stores 


PEGGY SAGE INC, 


Montreal - New York - London 


Ly LIKES IT ANO 
Favs) GOOD FOR Tieng » 


A tempting bowlful of Shredded Wheat and milk 
with sliced bananas actually gives you eight vital 
food values: Three Vitamins (A, By and C), Calcium, 
Phosphorus, Iron, Proteins and Carbohydrates. It's 
a simple and delicious breakfast of balanced nour- 
ishment—or a tasty and satisfying lunch. A double 
dishful of Shredded Wheat—ready cooked, ready to 
eat — costs but a few cents. At your grocer’s. 


The Canadian Shredded Wheat Company, Ltd. 
Niagara Falls - Canada 


SPRING FEVER 


MADE IN CANADA-OF CANADIAN WHEAT 


STUDY BY 


Violet Keene 


Portraits 6x 8 inches, six for $25.00. 
Phone TR. 5111 or TR. 1864. 
Portrait Studio, Second Floor 


- Paris 
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ON THEIR WAY TO A MUSIC LESSON, these two French children pause 
long enough for the photographer to record the reefer-type coats they wear 
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Rings On Your Fingers 


BY BERNICE COFFEY 


THOSE who are shortly to wear a 

ring on that finger—-and have not 
got around to choosing the ring 
might give a thought to the following 
data about diamonds: 

If you’re a blonde, choose a white 
diamond. If “sultry,” try yellow. If 
you’re the pastel type, the blue or 
the green diamonds are your cup of 
tea. 

If your hand is athletic in shape, 
try a square diamond. If your hand 
is long and patrician, consider the 
marquise cut (an oval with pointed 
ends). If it is dainty and small, get 
a brilliant (a round diamond cut with 
58 facets, or surfaces, to radiate 
brilliance). 

The classic gem for an engagement 
ring is still the solitaire, according to 
our private Gestapo. But if you like 
unusual rings get the jeweller to show 
you and your fiance (after all he’s 
paying for it).a cluster of baguettes 
(ong and narrow); or triangles; or 
trapezes (oblongs with one side longer 
than the other); or navettes (boat- 
shaped) and have them set in chunks 
of scrolls or ribbons of red and yellow 
gold. 

If the solitaire you choose is not 
large, it can be made to look larger 
by combining it with some of these 
smaller, more inexpensive cuts 

When you go with your man to 
select your engagement ring, weal 
pale nail polish....and maneuver 
him toward the matching diamond 
wedding bands, you minx 


Table Talk 


Small but significant reminders are 
seldom lacking to impress upon Lon- 
doners and Parisians—-Canadians, too 

the fact that there’s a war on even 
at those moments when they are pre- 
pared to relax and put it temporarily 
out of mind. 

If you had been present at one of 
the dress shows held for private cus- 
tomers at a Grosvenor Street address 
in London lately, you would have been 
presented with the gift of a ration 
card holder—a handsome fabric thing 
done in one of the house’s featured 
colors. Mementos of a similar occa- 
sion at another house were knitted 
sugar bags for carrying around sugar 
rations. A third house served cham- 
pagne cocktails to its clients at 4 
o’clock “because they lacked sugar to 
serve with tea.” 

Across the Channel in Paris diners 
seem to be bearing up remarkably 
well under the new restrictions 
against cocktails, highballs or pastries 
three days a week. The rule is sus 
pended by the thoughtful French gov- 
ernment on Sundays and fete days. 
At no time during the restricted days 
does the country approach anything 
like the aridity of prohibition years 
in our own country, and at no time 
is the Frenchman deprived of his 
wine. Champagne or any other 
French wines are around seven days 
of the week. 

In Vienna the Nazis, with char- 
acteristic humorless efficiency, are 
“purifying” the menu cards. A cafe 
is no longer a cafe It is a kaffee- 
haus. Roast beef is rinders- 
rippenstueck. The serviette tucked 
under the chin by enthusiastic diners 
becomes a muntuch. And when you 
want hamburger steak (formerly 
called deutsches beefsteak) you call 
for hackstuek—-and keep your fingers 
crossed. According to the latest re- 
port to hand night club owners in 
Wien are having trouble finding a 
Nazi word for Scotch and soda—an 
Anglo-Saxon name which defies trans- 
lation into another language. How 


ever, the supplies of Scotch are said 
to be running low in Vienna. 

Which reminds us that each of the 
names and years on our Ontario ven- 
dor’s list headed “Rhine Wines”, is 
followed by the notation—‘*Temporar- 
ily Out Of Stock.” 


Bijouterie 


If there’s any jet jewellery taking 
up space in your jewel box, now’s the 
time to polish it up and put it back 
into circulation. 

It’s just another case of something 
old being discovered all over again 
and announced as a new discovery 
amid little excited cries of surprise 
from the fashion world. Its black- 
ness—than which there is nothing 
utterer—-is dramatic against all-white 
costumes, with black-and-white 
prints, with sheer black or white 
summer evening gowns. Or try it 
with pastels light blues, pinks, 
beiges. 

One of its sponsors, an important 
dressmaking house, believes that it is 
at its best only when combined with 
color, and that the color should be 
kept close to the face for flattery 
Aqua and coral are favorite colors 
to combine thus 


Chesty 


The fetters are being removed from 
throats 
As a result, for the first time in many 
seasons, there are going to be many 
daytime 
necklines. Dresses for daytime are 
being shown with necklines shaped 
in deep squares or round scoops that 
are as near an evening decollete as 
could be imagined. Equally generous 
are the deep V slashes that also bring 
bare chests back to view for day 
Invariably there’s a fluff of white 
ruffling, or other white outlines to 
mark these necklines, particularly the 


squares 


and chests too--for summe1 


dresses that will have low 


TRAVELERS 


Mrs. W. McG. Harlow. with he: 
two children, has left for Washing- 
ton to join her husband who was re- 
cently transferred there from Ottawa 

Mrs. T. F. How and Miss Dorothy 
How, who have been at Southern 
Pines North Carolina, since 
have returned to Montreal 

Miss Penelope Sherwood who has 
been in Winnipeg for the past two 
months with her aunt and uncle, Mr 
and Mrs. P. V 
to Ottawa. 

Dr. and Mrs. D’Arcy Frawley have 
returned to Toronto from Nassau and 
Palm Beach 

Miss Frances Aikins has left Win- 
nipeg for the east to join her brother- 
in-law and sister, Flight-Lieut. and 
Mrs. George H. Sellers in Ottawa 
Later she will be the guest of her 
sister, Mrs. R. D. Mulholland, and 
Mr. Mulholland, in Montreal 

Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Gundy have re 
turned to Toronto after spending a 
month at Southern Pines, N.C 

Mrs. P. B. Yates has returned to 
St. Catharines from Santa Monica, 
where she was the guest of her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. T. R. Sarjeant of Toronto, 
who is spending several months there 

Mrs. W. J. Stethem and Miss 
Dorothy Stethem who recently ar- 
rived in New York from England 
where they have been since last 
July, have returned to Montreal! 

Mr. and Mrs. Justin M. Cork have 
left Toronto to spend a month in Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida, where they have 
taken an apartment 


January 


Torrance, has returned 
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TORONTO'S 
RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN 


Light Airy Bedrooms, Attractive 
Sitting Rooms, Excellent Meals, 
Laundry Facilities. 


Transients Accommodated 


Operated by 


THE SISTERS OF SAINT JOHN THE DIVINE 


Apply to The Bursar 


45 Brunswick Avenue TORONTO Midway 5766 


The mark of the World's 
most famous bat 


Appearances awe Leceiving. 


VERA: “You look like the owner of this craft 
—that new Stetson 


something to you!” 
c « 


certainly does 


GEORGE: 
VERA: 
GEORGE: 


“Captain of Industry’? — that’s me!” 


“Do you feel as poised as you look?” 


“Certainly! That's one of the advan- 
tages of a Stetson. You pay for fine 
quality and smart new styling, but 
along with that you get something 
that gives you absolute confidence in 
your appearance and in yourself!” 


VERA: “Oh, you can't tell me 
about Stetsons! I've been 
them for years, too!” 


anything 
wearing 


Stetsons for Men *6,87.50,10 Brock Hats by Stetson *5 
Stetsons for Women from $5 up 
MADE IN CANADA 


At all Stores... for Men and Women . . . where Style is Paramount 
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Madame, 


Your SKIRT will 
velop a seat, if it’s 


“SEAM-LINED” * 


An exclusive feature of 


DAMON TAILORED SUITS 


*Patent Applied For. 


Gred Damon Son 


BLOOR & CHURCH STS. 
TORONTO MI, 7031 


ALWAYS 
NEAT— 


never de- 


NO BAG 
OR SEAT 


BY MARY LOWREY ROSS 


(THE whole story of Earl Russell and 
odd 


Mrs Kay of Brooklyn is so 
that one can’t help looking for fur- 
ther circumstances to explain it. Part 
of the incident, of course, was shaped 
by pure coincidence—Mrs. Kay’s meet 
ing with Lawyer Goldstein, for 
ample, the gentleman who described 
3ertrand Russell’s work as “lecherous 
salacious, libidinious, lustful, vener- 
erotomaniac, etc. etc.,”” and 
suaded Mrs. Kay to slap a writ 
certiorari on the Earl. But the ques 
tion of what actually on in the 
{ 5 mind dentist’s Brooklyn 
Japanese is still a matter for 
Barber: 12-18” ( 5 i fascinating one. 
a In the of any 
See data on the home life of the Kays let 
the imaginary c¢: 

ipproximately the same 
Dr. and Mrs. Frobishe1 
living in Orange, New Jersey 
Mrs. Frobisher is an attractive, ener- 
getic brunette in her late thirties, and 
logue Mailed Dr. Frobisher tall, smiling, ami- 
able man smelling faintly of winter 
They are an idealy mated pair 


The SHERIDAN rs. Frobisher has never looked 
NURSERIES civ | iis issitge'int De 


never ‘ ‘ hey 
HEAD OFFICI iy dd at any othe! 
THOMAS sT TORONTO €@3 p ourse to 
SALES STATIONS 
1186 Bay Toronto 
Lakeshore Highway at Clarkson 
5895 Cote des Neiges Rd Montreal 


A Few Hedge Plants 


Per 10 Per 100 
15-18” $1.75 $15.00 
18-24” 2.00 17.50 

7.3" >.50 20.00 
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McGill I niversity 


FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 27 - August 9 


robisher as 


(excitedly; she hé 
the Whipple 
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Goodness! I 


goings-on in 


night 


nefore) 


The McGill Summer School is a 

ng established School. its courses 
of study are of university standard 
for undergraduates and 
graduate students who are working 
for the McGill M.A. degree 
others qualified tot the courses 
Certificates 
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n and practical work with the 
language in a natural French atmos- 
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Write today for booklet— 
Sec'y., French Summer School, 
McGill University, Montreal, Can 
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A Boarding School in 
the Country, for Boys 


FOUNDED 
1865 


Tradition and 
Progress 


PORT HOPE ontario 
MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


_ ‘The school offers for annual competition, two memorial scholarships 
for entry to the Senior School, call of the value of $500, and two for 
entry to the Junior School of the value of $400 and $200 respectively. 


Che examinations for these scholarships in 1940 will be held on May 
2nd and 3rd. 


Eleven endowed bursaries are awarded annually 
For full information please write to: Philip A. C. Ketchum, M. A., B. Paed., Headmaster 


Marriage, 


SATURDAY 


“HI, CHUM!” 


deal time 
has taken to read- 
deal of her 
And there 
between 
covers things that have horrified 
her beyond 
where such ideas can 
shelves of circulating 
marriage, not even a 
Frobisher marriage, can be really safe. 
I could only get a chance, just 
to tell that Bertrand Russell 
t I really think of him,” Mrs. 
yisher thinks, hurrying home with 
copy “Marriage and Morals” 
her arm for further 
It couldn’t happen of 
But just the same Mrs. Fro- 
has a rather wonderful vision 
hurries of herself sur- 
rounded by eager reporters, telling the 
press and public of America that the 
decent virtues as practised by herselt 
and Dr. Frobisher and thousands of 
other happy couples in East Orange 
will always defeat the moral corrup- 
tions advocated by the world’s 
alled Great Thinkers... She’s just a 
dreamer, Mrs. Frobisher. For what 
chance has a virtuous dentist’s wife 
to make the front page with an Earl 
who has never even heard of her? 
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VELL Mrs. Kay did it. (Mrs. Kay, 
of must not be confused 
Mrs. Frobisher, a fictional char- 
icter whose resemblance to any actual 
person purely coincidental). Mrs. 
Kay not only made it clear to every 
of America what she thought 

of Bertrand Russell and his teachings 
the cancel- 

in the Col- 
York. “The 
between the 
reported 
“Tam 


1S 


course, 
vith 
1S 
orner 
rut helped to bring about 
ation his appointment 
ege of the City of New 
thing has hit me 
' 3ertrand Russell 
is saying on hearing the news. 
not as much interested in sex 
Manning.” Earl Russell, 
to Mrs. Kay. 
leisure that she has 
Iped provide for him he may 
it worth his while to take up the 
ct of Marriage and Morals in 
ntal in America. It 
make a fascinating study 


Trajan 


BY KENNETH MILLAR 
WHAT is this?” said 


ustine when Mr 
home Trajan. 
small 
said Mrs. Augustine. 

“Hyena, indeed,” said Mr. 
ustine “It is a dog It is a 
Dane puppy dog which I have bought 
Trajan to live with us. Are 
you not, Trajan?” 

‘My dear unforeseeing Augustine,” 
said Mrs. Augustine. “Have you ever 
seen a full-grown Great Dane dog? 
A full-grown Great Dane is immense 
You small man. This Trajan 
will be able to eat you at a gulp be- 
fore the year We will take 
him back.” 

“We will not take 
Mr. Augustine. “I 
always wanted to have a large dog 
Now I have one. Besides, what 
mean I am a small man? I look 
formidable in my winter over- 
Anyway, I have a big heart 
Anyway, what if I am small, that is an 
advantage I will be able to ride 
lrajan when he grows up. That will 
fun.” 

“Augustine, you are the irrepressible 
at heart,” said Mrs. Augustine 
“But you shall not retain this Trajan 
puppy dog. I will shoot him when 
he grows up. Perhaps I will even 
shoot you, too. I begin to sicken 
of your Peter-Pannishness, Augustine 
I see no future for the three of us 
together.” 
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problem!” 


—By Bert Bushell. 


Mrs. Augustine did not shoot either 
Trajan or her husband. Instead she 
went home her mother, whose 
name was Mrs. Eclipse. 

‘Mother,” said Mrs. Augustine, 
“Augustine has purchased a_poten- 
tially vast canine by the name of 
Trajan. This is the end.” 

But it was not the end; it was a 
beginning. Trajan ate brown bread 
and vegetables and meat, and Dog 
Mixture. After a while he was almost 
as big as a horse. ‘Now is the time,” 
thought Mr. Augustine, who was 
almost as big as a man. 

He meant that now was the time 
to get on Trajan’s back and ride into 
the sunset, as he had always wanted 
to do. Mr. Augustine climbed up on a 
fire-hydrant, leapt on Trajan’s back, 
and rode away into the sunset. He 
is now a dog-fancier in Alberta. 
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Improve your garden with ornamental shrubs, 
roses. WRITE TODAY FOR CATALOGUE 
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war 
By AOPOINTMENE 


Lavender and Loveliness 


All the world pays homage to the 
rich loveliness of the English social 
And all the world admires and 
uses the lovely English aristocrat's most 
favored fragrance—the vivacious, always- 
correct Yardley Lavender. Make its 


scene, 


youthful acquaintance yourself. 


NE OTHER custom goes hand in hand 
with fashionable London's love of the Yardley 
Lavender . . . and that custom is the use of Yardley 
complexion creams and powders, skin food and 
tonics and the Yardley English Lavender Soap, to 
faithfully guard clear-skinned, refreshing charm. And 
it is Yardley cosmetics which add and maintain the 
final touch of calm unruffled self-possession, 


All these preparations from Yardley are at the finer 
drug and department stores everywhere in Canada. 
FREE: Write for ‘‘Beauty Secrets from Bond Street,” 
to Yardley & Co., (Canada) Limited, Toronto. 
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And those moths! 
I've heard that EATON'S have a 
STORAGE PLAN 


Guaranteed first quality stock from nursery direct-to- , 
you. Choose, plant, grow, choice fruit for your home. 
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PHONE TR. 5111 
And ask for FUR STORAGI 
MAIN STORE, FOURTH FLOOR 
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Cream used by 
famous stage and screen 
Your mirror will 


show results. 
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YARDLEY 


e, Flesh, Rachel, Sun-Tan 


Yardley English Lavender 
55e to $12.00 


Yardley English 
Lavender Face 


Powder—$1.10 


Yardley English 
Complexion 
Cream—$1.10 


Yerdley 
English 
Lavender 
Soap— The 
luxury Soap 
of the World 
— 35calarge 
cake, 


3 for $1.00 





